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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
. . . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 

be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . . . entertain- 
ment ... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed .. . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . . . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that-more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 





no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises , 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 
Several years ago a woman famous in 


adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 


the neighbors... 


Just mail 


COUPON 





men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal '‘'Stu- 
dio Talks'’ from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 


it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 
cal, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
stand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘Adventures in Con- 
versation." It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 918C 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 918C 
1315 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me a free copy. of your new book, 
“Adventures in Conversation.’’ 


NAME..... 
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OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Washington, D. C. 


June 16, 1942 


Mr. Charles S. Donley 

President, Kiwanis International 
520 North Michigen 

Chicego, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Donley: 


We want you to know that we appreciate the generous and 
patriotic spirit in which Kiwanis International has co- 
operated with the Office of Civilien Defense and the Office 
of Price Administration in interpreting to the public the 
recent war measures establishing price control, rent con- 
trol, and rationing. 


This is a war in which every men is a soldier, whether or 

not he carries a gun or wears a uniform. Every commnity 

is a battle-ground, whether or not it is attacked by bomb 

or bullet. Organized groups can make a very reel contri- 
bution to the national strength by recruiting their member- 
ship for whatever civilian service will build the communities 
of Americs up to wartime efficiency. 


The Office of Price Administration and the Office of Civilian 
Defense are aware that Kiwsnians stand by ready to serve 
their government. 


Faithfully yours, 


ain 


Leon Henderson, Director 
Office of Price Administration 


onathan Daniels, Assistant Director 
n/Charge of Civilian Mobilization 
fice of Civilian Defense 





a 


Those in attendance at the Cleveland Convention were thrilled * 
as will be all Kiwanians when there was read to them this letter 
signed jointly by Leon Henderson and Jonathan Daniels. It 

gives recognition to the war efforts of all Kiwanians. 
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MEET THE 






AUSTRALIAN 


By Warren 
G. Harding, aud, M.D. 


HE old adage that “politics makes 


strange bedfellows” have 
been true in the past but our pres- 
ent alliance with the Australian people 


has brought together two nations whose 


may 


people resemble each other more closely 
the 
powers. The observation has frequently 
been made that the Australian viewpoint 
is closer to the American than it is to 


than citizens of any other great 


the English and personal experience has 
affirmed this conclusion. This fact must 
in no wise be considered as casting doubt 
upon the loyalty of the Australian to- 
ward the British Commonwealth of Na- 
but it the 
standing which will 


does under- 
undoubtedly 


velop between America and Australia 


tions presage 


de- 


as two of the vital Pacific powers in the 
establishment of peace. 

Scientists have told us that an in- 
dividual is the product of his environ- 
ment and his heredity. Without entering 
into a polemic over the relative strength 
of either factor it is interesting to com- 
pare briefly the development of the 
typical the 
Three types of people entered into the 
hereditary background of the Australian 
people. Historically the first were the 
convicts who were sentenced there in 
the Transportation System. Roughly 


“Aussie” and American. 


The author, with a name 
famous in the history of 
The United States. lived 
in Australia for 8 years. 
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A typical rancher of Australia's vast cattle country. 


speaking, between one hundred fifty to 
two hundred thousand prisoners were 
sent to the Australian shores. These 
people were not all of the degenerate 
type of criminal which the term “con- 
vict” connotes today but many were 
political offenders, social reformers, and 
independent spirits who opposed the 
established Order of Georgian England. 
Some were the unfortunate victims of 
the social and economic chaos resulting 
the mechanical revolution 


from which 


subsequently developed into the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 
Prior to 1776 these same people were 
sentenced to the American Colonies and 
it is estimated that the number who came 
here was about the same as the Aus- 
tralian contingent. 

In view of the deficit in numbers of 
the 
convicts died without issue so that to- 


female convicts majority of the 


day not more than one to two percent 


of the Australian population is de- 





Upper 

cended from this source The influence 

of t experience, however, 1s tremen 
\fter the transportee had served 

his sentence and was free to live in the 


he struggled and worked constant 


y to insure that the social organization 


from whence he sprung would not be 


repeated in the land otf his adoption. 


The caste system, hereditary privilege 


and lack of opportunity for the com- 


mon man were constantly the objects 


of his attack and so successful were his 


A principal thoroughfare of Melbourne, Australia, illuminated for Centenary celebration, 
Sydney, Australia, with Sydney Harbor Bridge in foreground. 





efforts that modern Australia is demo- 
cratic to the core. 

The second class of colonists were 
the free settlers. Adventurous individuals 
who sought to better their conditions by 
migrating across the ocean to a new 


continent where fearlessness, hard work, 


and supreme optimism yielded huge 
dividends of personal happiness. The 
vagaries of weather, from _ severe 


droughts to floods, bush fires, attacks of 


unfriendly natives, the intense activity 


Lower. 
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of clearing the bush and the lonely nights 


of isolated homes bred an_ intensity 
which characterized the work and play 
of the pioneers. During the half century 
or more that transportation to Australia 
existed these free settlers had the op- 
portunity of the 
cruelty which human beings were will 
ing to inflict upon their less fortunate 


observing vicious 


fellow countrymen and from this ex- 
perience there was engendered a deep 
seated sympathy for the underdog and 
a hatred of oppression. This feeling can 
he seen in the Australians 
played as the defenders of other lands. 


role have 

As a result of this experience of the 
early colonists who built a prosperous 
country the bush there 
has come a profound love of the home- 


from timeless 
land with a patriotic devotion to its 
needs that does not recognize personal 
interests. So great has been the response 
of the manhood of Australia to her call 
for aid that it has been.unnecessary to 
have conscription. If America were to 
raise a volunteer army of fourteen mil- 
lion men we would not have surpassed 
the accomplishment of Australia. 

The third great element in the in- 
heritance of the Australian resulted from 
the influx of miners as a sequel to the 
gold rush which occurred from 1850 to 
1860. It has been estimated that four 
hundred thousand emigrated 
there during this decade, of whom nearly 
one-fourth were from America. The in- 
apparent 


miners 


fluence of this movement is 


when we remember that the entire popu- 
was less than a 


lation “down under” 
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million people. The reckless, jovial, 
“devil may care” attitude of the mining 
population with its perception of the 
genuine worth of an individual, without 
regard to his past, is recognized by all 
people. Their disdain of social position, 
“family ties” and established barriers, 
which was bolstered by the huge sums 
of money they accumulated in the mining 
operations, can be seen today in the 
“digger” whose fame as shock troops 
has become traditional. 

The environmental influences are also 
amazingly similar to those found in 
The 


Australia came to a new continent of 


America. forbears of modern 
unlimited possibilities. Australia is prac- 
tically the same in area as the United 
States. It has [ 
coal, iron, silver, gold, lead, manganese, 


enormous resources ot 
and tin. Thousands of acres of excellent 
wheat and grain farms assure the coun- 
try of an adequate food supply, including 
sufficient to export to less fortunate 
lands. Her greatest export is the wool 
from her one hundred thirty million 
sheep. Forty million cattle graze the 
rolling downs of her coastal and moun- 


tainous regions. Her climates vary from 


wer 
eet 


the tropical seasons of the north through 
the perpetual holiday seasons of Sydney, 
to the wintry days of Tasmania in the 
south, 

If we synthesize the American and 
find that 
our antecedents left northern Europe in 


the Australian character we 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as a result of and in protest to the in- 
equalities, injustice and lack of oppor- 
tunities that existed in the Europe of 
those days. They journeyed across vast 
expanses of ocean at a time when 
voyages were associated with peril and 
personal discomfort. They settled upon 
continent of un- 


isolation, 


the shore of a new 


limited possibilities, where 
homesickness and disease tried their very 
souls. They were met by an entrenched 
native race who disputed the land they 
occupied inch by inch. The Aboriginals 
did not constiute as effective a resistance 
as the Indians but with the assistance of 
droughts, floods, and bush fires, they 
made the conquering of the land an 
epic of heroism and endeavor. The unity 
of the people was disturbed by a color 
(the 
migrated there from 


Chinese miners who 


1850-1860) 


problem 
and 


ne 


An Anzac soldier and an Aborigine warrior stand ready to repel 


_ ” 


OE we 
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finally united the entire population of 
each continent into one nation, whose 
constitutional rights for its people are 
identical. Today, after receiving our in- 
itiation into world politics in the blood 
bath of World War I, we both are face 
to face with the same foe and common 
invader. Is it any wonder that the ex- 
isting mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems, aspirations and ideals, 
has developed and will continue to en- 
large as our experiences in the common 
cause grow and prosper? 

Without assuming prophetic powers 
we can foresee an even closer relation- 
ship between our two nations. The world 
today is inflamed with war because cer- 
tain powers did not understand and ac- 
cept the American conception of liberty. 
Liberty to America means the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the right to determine 
our own destiny providing we do not in- 
terfere with the rights of others and an 
equally important corollary—we must 
grant those same privileges to others 


Aus- 


and 


come in contact. 
this attitude 
are” cooperating toward its realization 


with whom we 


tralians understand 


as a principle of world politics. 


all invaders. 























At top: 
ing for thousands of mobile workers in vital war 


Tourist camps and trailers provide hous- 


Board and room are 
boom towns 


Above: 
a thousand war 
to Seattle. 


production areas. 
at a premium in 
from Boston 


THOUSAND os. ae 


towns and villages, caught in the 


patriotic 


turbulent economic wake of con- 
version and war production, anxiously 
seek answers today to a multitude of 
new problems concerned with accommo- 
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fornia, have had to figure and plan as 
they never did before to provide the 
most meager housing, transportation, 
health and educational facilities for in- 
migrants needed to man the new ma- 
chines of war. Even large industrial cen- 
ters have felt the pinch of providing 
the 
front for the new legions who are tak- 


decent accommodatiens on home 
ing their places behind the men behind 
U.S. guns. 

From 5,000,000 workers directly em- 
ployed on war production as of last De- 
cember 7, the number has risen to more 
than 8,500,000 today and minimum re- 
quirements by the end of 1942 are ex- 





MOBILE JONESES: 


Problems face a thousand 
towns and villages about 
the continent as a result 
of new types of workers. 


dating America’s mobile armies of war 
workers. 

There isn’t anything spectacular about 
these problems that are keeping village 
presidents up nights and putting furrows 
in the brows of town councils, civic 
groups and welfare boards. They're as 
commonplace as dishwater, hospital beds, 
school desks or fire engines. But their 
solution is of paramount importance in 
the nation’s fight to smash the Axis. 

Things aren't the way they were be- 
Pearl Harbor in thousand 
All-out 


turned scores of them literally overnight 


fore these 


towns. war production has 
into 1942 versions of boom areas. Cross- 
roads hamlets have had their popula- 
tions doubled between one sunup and 
the next. 

War boom towns in Illinois, Michi- 


gan, Alabama, Washington, Ohio, Cali- 


By John E. Ryckman 





pected by federal officials to exceed 15,- 
000,000 men and women. 

American towns and villat’es are daily 
demonstrating that they are more than 
willing to do their part in the all-out 
effort to produce the tools for victory 
for the United Nations. 
often is beyond the means of an indi- 


But the doing 


vidual locality, and the problems are 
complex and many. 

In a Michigan town, medical authori- 
ties recently warned that an epidemic of 
the 


heart of the suburban factory district, 


tuberculosis was imminent in very 
ten miles from a huge bomber plant, un- 
less more hospital space was provided; 
in a Pennsylvania town, jammed with 
war workers, a pumper and fire-fighting 
equipment were required immediately to 
reduce the hazard of a possible general 
conflagration; a Kentucky hamlet had 
to arrange for an extension of its sewer- 
age facilities or suffer the consequences ; 
a Colorado town, a Wisconsin city, and 
a Texas county were confronted with the 
need for new schools at once. 

These are but a few examples among 
hundreds of towns that, willy-nilly, have 
found themselves or will find themselves 
soon in the wake of conversion and the 
building of vast new war production 
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plants. Over the country today in ever 
increasing numbers the armies of war 
workers and their families move quickly 
to areas where production of planes and 
tanks and guns is taking place. 

The patriotism and morale of these 
workers are high, but so are their Amer- 
ican standards of living. For their fam- 
ilies, these war workers ask for livable 
quarters, good water and sanitary facili- 
ties; there must be classrooms for their 
children, recreation, beds in hospitals for 
them when they fall sick. 

Congress has recognized both the 
needs of the mobile armies engaged in 
war production, and the problems of the 
localities affected through the enactment 
of the Amended Lanham Act. In the 
hands of the Federal Works Agency 
the legislators have placed a great part 
of the job of keeping ahead of the vast 
community requirements of these indus- 
trial legions of Joneses, Cohens, Mur- 
phys and Kozlowskis. 

Title 2 of the Amended Lanham Act 
provides that in any area or loeality 


Reading from top down: Main street in a quiet 
Indiana town before Pearl Harbor; but war pro- 
duction has turned the area into a boom town 
with resultant headaches for local authorities 
concerned with housing, health, etc.; Saturday 
night in a boom town—crowds of production work- 
ers but no entertainment; An Illinois school built 
by FWA to take care of the children of war 
workers, 


where an acute shortage of public works 
or equipment for public works necessary 
to the health, safety or welfare of per- 
sons engaged in national defense exists 
or impends, FWA is authorized, with 
the approval of the President, to relieve 
such shortage. This authorization is con- 
ditioned on evidence that the necessary 
works or services could not “otherwise 
be obtained when needed, or could not 
be provided without the imposition of 
an increased excessive tax burden, or an 
unusual or excessive increase in the debt 
limit of the taxing or borrowing author- 
ity.” 

Brigadier General Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator of FWA, has pointed out 
that: “Inseparable from the lives of 
modern industrial workers and _ their 
families—from transportation, educa- 
tion, health and recreation—are prosaic 
roads, sewers, schools, hospitals, and 
many other types of public construction. 

War as an industrial process, says 
General Fleming, means that certain 
community facilities have to be built not 
only to accommodate expanded armed 
forces, but to take care of the mobile and 

(Turn to page 41) 
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Left: As heterogeneous an assortment of people as the Great Plains could assemble. Right: 


Livestock pavilion, where sale was held, typical landmark of any cattle country. 





BOSSY SHOWS 
HER MEDALS 


By Mary Arnold 


Here is a Red Cross Fund offered to haul all consignments free of 
drive story that at least “8's: ‘ 
In preparation for the actual event, 


is unique, certainly folks bankers and cattle authorities were in- 
arose to the emergeneies _yited to visit nearby farms with an eye 
to picking the cream of the crop, the 
best of breed. Probably no one was more 
surprised at this sudden popularity than 
(Turn to page 38) 





RECENT drive for the American 
Red Cross proved that necessity 
is still the mother of invention 
in our community. 

\s part of a sparsely populated farm- 
ing and cattle district, we knew we must 
think in terms of available commodities. 
We had no one as glamorous as Lily 
Pons, nor could we sponsor anything 
half so spectacular as a Broadway bene- 
ht pertormance. We did have Bossy. 
She would be worth her weight in silver 
to the Red Cross if that organization 
wanted her. Thus we began to appraise 
Bossy’s possibilities, pound for pound, 
like veritable Shylocks. Result: an auc- 
tion and livestock sale, the gross receipts 
of which were distributed among neigh- 
boring county chapters of the American 
Red Cross. 

Che unselfish attitude of farmers who 
had asked to make donations pointed the 


way for such a sale. A crack auctioneer, Third above: "What am | bid?"' John Hall, auctioneer. Second above: As the appointed hour of the 
sale approached, commitments were stil! arriving from southern North Dakota and northern South Dakota. 
Above: Miner Shaw, county chairman defense bond campaign, Ellen Carlson, secretary, and C. A. 
Christopherson, state administrator for the drive and Ist vice president of the Sioux Falls Kiwanis club 
pose with super salesman “Uncle Sam," victory rooster touring the state on a million dollar bond 
truckers of the area, following suit, selling project. 


recalling similar occasions that made 
history during World War I, stepped 


forward to volunteer his services, while 
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HE figures released 
by the Department 
of Justice, following 

the 1941 registration of all 

non-citizens living in the 

United States, presents a 

challenge to every civic or- 

ganization in America. 
There are today living in 

the United States nearly 
5,000,000 men and women 
who are citizens or sub- 
jects of some foreign pow- 
er. Most of them are con- 
gregated in the 
cities; women 


largest 
predomi- 
nate; about 50 per cent are 
over fifty years of age; 
about six cannot 
even write their own name; and at least 
2,000,000 cannot read. The majority of 


one in 


these non-citizens are good Americans 
who have lived here for many years and 
have proved themselves willing and often 
skilful workers, and 1,700,000 of them 
have applied for citizenship. 

During the vears of peace their fail- 
ure to take the oath of allegiance to the 
country of their adoption caused them 
no trouble. They could send their chil- 
dren to school and to Sunday school; 
they could get good jobs; they could 
around as free Americans—in 
short, they could do everything a citizen 
could do except vote, and since the ma- 
jority of them did not vote in their na- 
tive land, that was, to them, a small 
matter. But now that we are at war the 
picture is staggeringly different. Now 


move 


these 5,000,000 non-citizens are often ex- 
cluded from defense work; are forced 
to notify the authorities of every change 
of address; and are sometimes dis- 
criminated against in all types of em- 
ployment. 


Never perhaps in the history of Amer- 
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Nothing would please the 
Axis powers more than to 


see these people kicked 
around and made bitter. 


ica has the slogan “in unity there is 
strength” had more meaning than it has 
today. Nothing would please the Axis 
powers more than to see these five mil- 





kicked 


around until they become 


lion foreign-born 
embittered, for then they 
would be easy prey for the 
insidious Nazi propaganda. 
To prevent this, our non- 
citizen population must be 
united with the rest of the 
country. The question is, 
how is this stupendous task 
to be accomplished and 
who is to undertake it? 
The answer to the first 
half of the 
simple—it will be accom- 


question is 


plished by a program de- 
signed to help them obtain 
the 


need to become good citi- 


education they will 


zens. The answer to the second half is 
just as simple—it will be undertaken by 
the local schools, with the aid and co- 
operation of federal and state agencies, 
in conjunction with volunteer organiza- 
tions and groups. 

Educating our foreign-born for citi- 
The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States, the public schools, 
the WPA, and many civic organizations 


zenship is no new undertaking. 


and social agencies have for a long time 
concerned themselves with this problem. 
It was not, however, until the summer of 
1941, when the National Citizenship Ed- 
ucation Program was set up, that steps 
were taken to coordinate the efforts of 
these different agencies. 

The National Citizenship Education 
NCEP, 
sponsored by the Immigration and Nat- 


Program, usually known as 
uralization Service of the Department of 
Justice, co-sponsored by the various State 
Departments of Education, and backed 
by the U. S. Office of Education, is 
financed by WPA and Immigration and 


(Turn to page 45) 
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OLD FAITHFUL (IS BACK 


Let's see that our horse 
friend has a chance ata 
normal working life now 
that he is back on the job 


L1E horse is back. You see him in 
increasing numbers in big and lit 
tle cities, hauling milk, pulling the 
wagons that deliver bundles of papers, 


tasks that 


have been taken care of for at least two 


performing transportation 


decades by motor vehicles. In the vernac- 
ular of the cigar counter, when the Japs 
that was “a 
\merica, Old 


hasn't become extinct. The hay- 


hut off our rubber supply, 


horse on u Lucky for 
Dobbin 
burners are getting back on the job. 

The executive secretary of the Horse 


and Mule Association of America, 
Wayne Dinsmore, has estimated that by 
there will be three 
the 


alone. 


the tirst of the vear 


thousand horses back at work on 


treets of the city of Chicago 
Phat will be nearly three times as many 
at the beginning of 1941. 


there were 


No doubt the same proportion of in- 
crease will prevail throughout the coun- 
try Mi 


} 


Dinsmore estimates there are 


tbout 14,000,000 horses and mules in the 
country at the present time, of which at 
million could be made available 


work. ( yf 


least a 


for non-agricultural course 


1 


the great bulk of them are back on the 


farm. In fact they never really went 


very far from there. The horse will al- 
ways have a place on the farm, for a 
hly motorized farm just wouldn't 
seem like a tarm., 

us who were privileged to 
horse and buggy days rejoice 
in the return of the horse—rejoice to a 
certain extent, until our memories recall 
a good many reasons why we are not too 
elad to see Old Dobbin back, in the big 
cities especially We realize that there 
is a new generation to look after him. 


The old drivers and grooms are not 


avaliable any more 


\ great majority 
went out along with the horses. 
It isa voung group, a group more or less 
| 


unfamiliar with horses and the proper 


care of them which will look after our 
That could be rood 


bad. 


new group of drivers and grooms 


TOUT legge d f1 iends., 


and it could be very Perhaps this 


will 


take better care of them than the old- 





timers did, but there are a lot of reasons 
to doubt that, too. 

We read just the other day of the 
return of horses to the work of hauling 
newspapers for a big metropolitan daily. 
The boast was made that the horses cov- 
ered the routes in just as good time as 
the motor trucks which were formerly 
used. That is one of the bad reports. 
No horse can be properly driven as fast 
will go, 

No horse can do it 
\nd 


we remember those days, too, when some 


as a motor truck even on a 
crowded city street. 


unless he’s being driven at a gallop. 


delivery truck drivers kept their horses 
on the gallop and wore teams out before 
they were even well started in life. New 
ones didn’t cost a whole lot. 

And in the big cities when horses 
finished their day’s work they were 


driven to dismal stables where the men 
who looked after them were for the most 
part not especially interested in anything 
We 


the straining and pulli-~ 


resembling kindness. remember 
other things: 
and the beatings on icy streets and hills. 
There never were nearly enough arrests 
to deter drivers from acts of extreme 
cruelty, despite the outbursts of enraged 
citizens. 

We can recall the magnificent and 
well-kept that 
pulled the patrol wagons. There was 


fire horses and those 
always a team named Tom and Jerry. 
But the next step down for the gallant 
fire horses and the patrol wagon steeds 
was ofttimes a city garbage wagon or a 
junk cart. We hope those days never 
come back again. 

We wish they would make “Beautiful 
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Joe” and “Black Beauty” compulsory 
reading in these schools today, the 


former the most absorbing dog story we 
the latter a world standard 
for horse stories. The and 
ared-for mounts of the police de- 


ever read, 
beautiful 
well-c 
partment were then and are now some- 
thing of which to be proud, but the 
horses of the junk dealers and peddlers 
great cities are 


We 


in blighted areas of our 
something of which to be ashamed. 


are hoping the Humane Society is prop- 



























erly organized to crack down immedi- 
on every act of cruelty that de- 
Truck 
a motor stalls 
If it can be 
prevented at the loading point, no truck 


ately 
velops with the return of Dobbin. 
drivers understand why 
when the load is too heavy. 
goes out on a route overloaded where 
there are tough hills to be negotiated. A 
horse should deserve at least as much 
consideration as a motor, for you can’t 
buy any spare parts for a horse, at least 
heard of. 

“mule 


not that we ever 

We rejoiced when 
were relegated to the oblivion they de- 
served and when great construction jobs 
were turned over to the big motor trucks 
and other motorized equipment. We 
hope that never again will Dobbin have 
to play any part in construction projects. 
In spite of rubber and steel shortages 
there must be mechanical equipment 


skinners” 


available to do those things. We hope 
horse labor will always be too slow and 
costly for that kind of work. 

Perhaps the new generation will have 
more consideration for our work horses 
than did the old. 


nests and every kid in school had a col- 


3oys used to rob birds 


lection of birds’ eggs that he hoped was 
the envy of every other kid. They used 
to torture dogs and cats a great deal, too. 
Boys don’t seem to do that sort of thing 
more. Maybe they have 


so much any 


Upper: 
the ''oat burner,'’’ gets 
president of the club; 


owns the 


learned about the decency of being fair 
to horses. 

We hope large establishments in the 
cities will lay down some very strict 
rules in regard to the care and manage- 
ment of horses. We wish they would see 
that every driver understands that horses 
must be properly treated, must not be 
and that they can’t be ex- 


“do it just as fast as the 


overdriven, 
pected to 


ae 
Bas: 


One need never worry about country horses—they lead the life of Reilly. 
‘em there in Somers Point, New Jersey. 


13 


trucks.” <A little interest and under- 
standing of our dumb friends (we mean 
the horses) by our big delivery services 
will more than repay them in service and 


satisfaction, and forestall a life of tor- 


ture for the animals. 

Somehow we are not worrying much 
about the horses in the country. We 
have seen so many of them properly 


cared for and cherished by their owners 
that we the law of 


averages at work when we saw contrast- 


knew it was only 


ing incidents. Perhaps it is because the 
farm horses are nearly always handled 
by their actual owners that they receive 
better After all that makes 
lot of difference. 
A great deal of attention is being de- 
voted to working out plans for the han- 


treatment. 


dling of animals under wartime condi- 
tions. The American Red Star Animal 


Relief was organized in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of providing aid to animals in the 


United States Army. At the close of the 


first world war the organization was re- 
tained as a means of providing aid for 
civilian animals in times of great dis- 


aster, such as floods, fires, cyclones, ete. 
National Headquarters is at 135 Wash- 
New York City. This 


is also the address of the American Hu- 


ington Avenue, 


mane Society. 
Suggestions and rules have been pre- 
Red Star the 


all animals during air raids, particularly 


pared by the for care of 


in the cities. These suggestions, of 















AVE GAS. 
cn CLUB+ SOMERS POM? 





Old Dobbin, 
the driver, is 
next to him is William Scull and in back are Frank H. Hart and Roy Steele, who 
rig. 


Lower: 
Mayor Fred Chapman, 


course, have been developed through ex- 


periences of humane workers in the 
raided cities of England. They are 
available to all in this country. Let’s 


give Old Dobbin a share in these four 
freedoms—freedom brutal treat- 
ment, freedom from overwork, freedom 


from 


from under-feeding, and freedom from 
“do it just as fast the 
Isn’t that a pretty good idea? 


having to as 


trucks.” 
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( “*All Alone in San Antone”’ 

need not be the song of 
any soldier sufficiently 
lucky to be sent there. 


thus aiding, building and sustaining his 
morale. It not only aids the soldier but 
also gives the civilian an opportunity to 
realize what our boys are doing, for 
almost each and every family has one 
or more sons in the Armed Forces. Sev- 
eral weeks prior to the launching of the 
campaign, C. W. Miller was appointed 
General Chairman and on February 6, at 
a regular luncheon meeting, Mr. Miller 
explained the organization of the “In- 
vite a Soldier Home” campaign and in- 
troduced his committee chairmen who 
in turn introduced the members of their 
committees and outlined the work each 
was assigned to do. Every phase of work 
was carefully planned and assigned to 
committees. The help of every member 
was needed to make it a success. 


(Turn to page 41) 


C THE beginning of 1942, in an 
effort to determine the most val 
uable service Kiwanis could ren 

er as its part in “The Community in 
the War” program, Army officials were 
contacted by representatives of the San 
\ntonio Kiwanis Club for their ideas, 
and at their suggestion a campaign of 
“Inviting Soldiers Home for Dinner” 
was accepted and plans got under way 
nmediately. This was done primarily 

our major objective for 1942 and to 


lier contact with civilian life, 





Top: Here come a couple of soldiers. ‘Welcome boys.'’ Center: Food prepared and 
served in the home is after all ahead of army chow. Above: ‘Just a Song at Twilight." 
Music DOES mean a lot. Left: Just a game of dominoes—everyone knows how to play it. 
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My Personal Page 
By Roe Fulkerson 


Catfish Fingers and Hush Puppies 


HAVE a friend who is a cuke farmer on a hammock 
out in the Everglades. His cukes (cucumbers to you) 

being all gathered, crated and shipped, he invited his 
friends and neighbors to an al fresco supper of catfish fingers 
and hush puppies. I accepted with alacrity, as any sensible 
man would. 

The dinner was on the shores of a small lake where he 
had erected rustic tables for the purpose. We ate until we 
could hold no more. Darkness came and we lolled in the 
firelight. The huge pine knots blazed and lighted up the lake 
and the moss draped trees. 

People of the wide open spaces have the gift of silence. 
For some time after dinner we sat quietly. Now and then 
an alligator bellowed out across the lake, a bittern sent up 
its cry in the darkness, or a splash in the water told where 
some bass leaped at a hapless minnow. 

I broke the silence by asking if they didn’t find it lonesome 
out there in the Glades. My host laughed happily. ‘We folks 
out here are farther apart, but a lot closer together than you 
folks in town,” he replied, and lapsed into silence again. 
The bull frogs boomed and far off among the cypress trees 
an animal cried out in the darkness. 

As I sat there and enjoyed the silence and the darkness, it 
We are 
mighty close together, but at the same time we are mighty 
It could be that this war we are all in will bring 


came to me that he was right about us town folks. 


far apart. 
us closer together. 

We people of this continent are very proud of our inde- 
pendence, and are inclined to forget our interdependence. 
Real happiness can never come through selfishness, through 
solitude. To be really happy, we must share our happiness 
with someone else. 

In the past few prosperous years, when we wanted to take 
a drive out in the country or along the river, we took with 
us only our wife, our children, or possibly our dog. We 
thought that as every other man had a car, he would want 
to take out his own family or his own dog. 

When we have driven to a party, we have seldom taken the 
trouble to call up a neighbor who lived on the way. We have 
driven over with only our own wife. The result has been 
that there was a car in front of the hostess’ house for prac- 
tically every couple, and each couple went home alone. 

With the rationing of tires and of gasoline, perhaps that 
condition will be cured, and we will perforce take other 
friends along when we go for a drive, or pick up friends 
who live between us and the party we are all attending. 

If we do this, we will get better acquainted with each other 
and learn that there is pleasure in interdependence. We will 
have an opportunity to find out that, nine times out of ten, a 
person we do not like is a person we do not know. By 
doubling our automobile load, we will double our pleasure 
in the drive or in the party. 

How often when we want entertainment, we take our wife 





and go to the movies alone. We sit there in solitary, selfish 
splendor, scarcely speaking even to each other! 

How much more fun it is to take another couple with us to 
the movies, and afterwards visit for a while in either our home 
or theirs. We have almost lost sight of the very important 
fact that the greatest happiness in life comes through our 
contacts with other people. 

Our friends back in the sparsely settled Everglades and 
in the rural districts everywhere, have learned how much 
fun there is in any form of entertainment which includes 
other people. 

Get a lot of people together and give them something 
definite to do. That’s the easiest and surest formula for 
a good party. 

In the early days on this continent, when neighbors were 
dependent on each other for their safety and their very lives, 
they had a lot 6f fun working together. They had barn 


raisings; they had husking bees; the women had quilting 


bees; they had threshing parties and harvest parties. They 


worked together and they then played together. They 


danced together and they sang together. They learned to 
know each other and to like each other. 

The time has come when the money we have been spending 
on amusement must be used to buy the war securities of our 
governments. Hadn’t we better get back to the old funda- 
mentals of entertainment which get away from independence 
of each other and reply on dependence on each other for 
our amusement ? 

Maybe this 
patriotism and sacrifice. 


war will teach us other lessons besides 
Maybe it will teach us to appreciate 
our neighbors and friends, and to like each other better. 

It occurs to me that maybe you have never eaten catfish 
fingers and hush puppies. If you haven’t, I am sorry for 
you, but think what you have to look forward to! 

I’ll tell you how my friend fixes them. He sits a row of 
little colored boys along a canal and catches the catfish, using 
only the small ones. These catfish are then skinned and cut 
into fillets with no bones. The fillets are next cut into strips 
the size and length of your little finger, dipped in egg and 
rolled in cornmeal and fried a golden brown. 

Hush puppies are made by rolling what is left of the 
cornmeal and eggs into sticks the same size and shape as the 
catfish fingers. They are browned in the hot fat. 

Hush puppies get their name because always at such fish 
fries there are a lot of dogs barking for their share, and the 
diners toss the tiny cornsticks over their shoulders and say 
“Hush, puppy!” 

There is no better way for neighbors to get together than 
over a dinner of catfish fingers and hush puppies. But any 
party is a good party that brings neighbors together. 

And never in the history of the world was it more im- 
portant for neighbors to be friends, and for friends to be 


interested in each other! 





under the delu 


’ 
ring 
laboring 


Kr you are 
1 
sion th 


iana’s productive Ca- 


pacities are linnited 
basket ball teams and first-rate politi- 


n something that 


cians, we'll let vou in 

isn't a rumor. The Hoosier state pro- 
duces almost one-half of the nation’s en- 
tire output of peppermint oil. So what, 
sav vou! Well, vou've got me there, pal 


On second thought, it occurs to the 
writer that the above-mentioned fact is 
mighty impor i lot of good sub- 
stantial Hoosier farmers who are the 
Ived 


salt of the earth as tar as regular « 


in-the 


— 2751) 
concerned. If peppermint oil puts $/750,- 


wool trustworthy Americanism ts 


000 a year into the hip pockets of that 


Indiana farmers produce hali 
our supply of fragrant herb 
which annually puts 8750.000 
into hip pockets of Hoosiers. 


to corn, wheat, 




























kind of people, brother, it’s important ! 
Besides, among other things, pepper- 
mint oil is used extensively in manufac- 


turing chewing gum and_ toothpaste. 


Now how are you going to have efficient 


stenographers without chewing gum, 


and what would happen to advertising 


agencies and radio programs without 
toothpaste 7 

We don’t know what effect the war 
will have on the production of pepper- 
mint in the next two or three years or 
just how it will affect the chewing gum 
The 


1917-18 consumed an enor- 


business—but we have an idea. 


L.ELF. of 


mous amount of chewing gum and, 


what’s more, was the greatest group of 
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Left: Mint looks like this the first season. In a year or so it fills 
in all the space between rows. Below left: Mint is mowed, raked and 
left to dry much like ordinary hay before being hauled to the still. 


self-appointed advertisers and free sam- 
ple dispensers of this jaw exercising 
compound that ever promoted a dis- 
tinctly American product on the con- 
tinent of Europe. To this day I recall 
with glee my experiments at proffering 
gum to European urchins and ofttimes 
their elders, and teaching them the finer 
arts of chin wagging. Of course the 
uninitiated invariably chewed the first 
stick a few seconds and promptly swal- 
lowed it—with a startled and unsatisfied 
expression on their faces. 

There are other reasons why an army 
consumes chewing gum. The fact that 
on a long march, with scanty water sup- 
ply, a wad of the stuff in your face 
actually lessens demands on the precious 
contents of canteens is one good reason. 
In the latest type of condensed emer- 
gency ration now used by our army, 
Ration K, the dinner 


known as Iron 









Peppermint oil is distilled from the dried herb or 
mint hay. Here they are tramping the hay into a vat 
preparatory to distillation. 


and supper packages each contain one 
stick of chewing gum, to top off the 
“banquet” and aid the soldier’s digestive 
apparatus in assimilating it. All of which 
leads us to believe that there will be no 
dearth of demand for peppermint oil to 
flavor gum, but rather an increase. 

The uses for peppermint oil are nu- 
merous. They run from nostrums for 
(Turn to page 44) 
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KEEP °EM BARKING 
By Captain Will Judy 


EDITOR, DOG WORLD MAGAZINE; GENERAL CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL DOG WEEK 


AM particularly glad that Editor 

Heiss invited me to write this story 

about dogs, National Dog Week 
and dogs during wartime. Not long ago 
[ spoke before the Kiwanis Club of 
Hyde Park on, “Calling a Man a Dog.” 
My chief line of thought was that dogs 
to a great extent should make good 
Kiwanians—now, hold on a minute until 
I explain! 

In truth dogs have most of the qual- 
ities which the United Nations are now 
fighting for—human qualities, humane 
qualities—a heart of friendliness, will- 
ingness to help others, and a sense of 
loyalty, gratitude and service. If these 
are not Kiwanis qualities, I am laboring 
under a delusion. 

National Dog Week this year will be 
the for 
seven days—real dog days although not 


observed throughout country 


by the calendar—September 20-26. Ap- 


proximately 300 communities are or- 
ganized with local committees in charge. 

This movement in its fifteenth year 
has won sincere support from all ele- 
ments of our population. 

I am pleased to be its General Chair- 
man with headquarters at 3323 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, and I cannot do better 
in explaining the purpose of the move- 
ment than the “seven-point” 
objectives : 


to quote 


“1, A good home for every dog. 
“2. Eliminate stray dogs from the 
streets. 

“3. Better dog owners. 

“4. Teach kindness and consideration 
on the part of children. 

“5. Emphasize the use of the dog as 
home protector, faithful companion, and 
useful servant of mankind. 

“6. Secure fair and just laws for dogs 


and their owners. 

















or life. 


O Lord of Humans, make my 
master faithful to his fellow- 
men as I am to him. 
that he may be devoted to his 
friends and family as I am to 
him. May he be openfaced and undeceptive as I am; may 
he be true to trust reposed in him as I am to his. 


Give him a face cheerful like unto my wagging tail; 
give him a spirit of gratitude like unto my licking tongue. 
Fill him with patience like unto mine that awaits his foot- 
steps uncomplainingly for hours; fill him with my watch- 
fulness, my courage, and my readiness to sacrifice comfort 


Keep him always young in heart and crowded with the 
spirit of play even as I. Make him as good a man as I am 
a dog; make him worthy of me, his dog. 


(REPEATED BY REQUEST) 


A DOG’S PRAYER 
FOR HIS MASTER 
By Will Judy 


Grant 
































“7. Respect the rights of those per- 
sons who do not own dogs.” 

We have at this time only one over-all 
job—to win this war completely and 
quickly. But in a way, the battlefront 
cannot be any stronger than the home- 
front. The the 
must be producers, workers, and sup- 


soldiers of homefront 
porters. They must be strong in order to 
give strength to the fighters. 

Exactly at this point is where man’s 
best 
sirable part of our “homework.” 


friend, the dog, enters as a de- 
Let me 
quote from a statement by Junius B. 
Wood, formerly a foreign news repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Daily News: 

“A day’s work ends but the worries 
may not. And there are many reminders 
—the newspaper, the radio, the family 
budget, serious and often discouraging. 

“Something to bring cheer and con- 
fidence is needed. And—that is a dog. 
Whether 


friendship and sympathy are the same. 


spirits are gay or sad, its 


Always a cheerful welcome, a com 


panion for play or meditation, living 
only to please its master. 

“All it asks in return is a kind word 
and a pat of the hand, a meal a day, a 
basin of water, and a place to sleep. 
Hope, trust and loyalty never die in the 
home with a dog—what we must have 
in these trying days.” 

Today, more than ever, we need our 
dogs to help, along with many other 
things, in building up home morale, 
keeping us in good spirits, and being 
useful in several ways. 

As one dog person expressed the idea : 
“Dogs are an economical pleasure; 
better $5 a month for dog keeping and 
constant companionship than $20 in a 
night club and a headache next morn- 
ing.” 

Dr. W. A. Young, the noted Chicago 
humane worker, told us some time ago 
that there has been an increase of 35 
per cent in the number of dogs wanted 
for homes. In other words, the Ameri- 
can home has become “‘guard-conscious.” 

Another way in which a dog can help 
during wartime—crime increases petty 
thieving and pilfering during a black- 
out. 
alarm and can help greatly in giving 


The dog is still the best burglar 


protection. 

Next, thousands of defense workers 
find wholesome recreation with their 
dogs—merely being with them, playing 
with them, observing them, strolling the 
field with them or exhibiting them at 
puppy matches and dog shows. 

Mark up another war effort for man’s 
best friend=he is the best protection 


(Turn to page 46) 
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CONVENTION SHORT SHOTS 


GREAT assembly of national and 
international skating champions 
featured the 


great Wednesday night en- 


International Ice 


Revue. the 
iinment event of the Cleveland Con- 
were Miss Eleanor 
McKechnie of To- 
ronto, three-fold Canadian champions. 
These 


Champions 


tert 
vention There 
O’Mere and Sandy 
two are ladies and men’s singles 
of Canada as well as holding 


the crown for doubles. They also teamed 


vith Miss Virginia Wilson and Michael 
Kirby to sweep the championship for 
four Other championship figures 
vhich helped swell the revue cast in 
cluded Jeanette McGean, Junior Mid 
West champion; Jean Droulliard and 
Lois MecLatchie, Junior Pair queens; 


Potts: 
Brandt. 


Mid-West Novice Champion, J. 


Joan Frazier and Caroline 


eddie 


directed production of the show, received 


Sholden, veteran ice comic who 
iny well deserved compliments on the 


plendid exhibition. 


Those at the convention who observed 
fom Husselton in action will not ques- 
tion his value to the war effort. He was 
chairman of the International Committee 
on Convention Program and was one of 
the very busiest man in Cleveland, and 
his work started a year before the date 
of the convention. Tom is now an officer 


He 


examinations 


in the United States Coast Guard. 


completed his physical 


while in Cleveland. Tom has been sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
\tlantic City and has one of the finest 


Kiwanis records in existence. 


Those who thrilled at the presenta 
tion of the dramatizations which featured 
each convention session will be inter 
ested in the man who created these 


affair He was John Price, Junior, a 
graduate with an A.B. degree this year 
from Adelbert College of Western Re- 
serve University. His major study was 
dramatics and he was extraordinarily ac- 
tive in this field while at Western Re- 


On the campus he had written, 


scrve 


directed and acted in dramatic perform 
the 


. , : 
dramatic work, they have at Western 


ances. In addition to regular 


Reserve a Tower Radio Theater which 
broadcasts at regular intervals over 
WGAR, the Columbia outlet for Cleve- 
land. Mr. the 
shows which this group produced. He 
has been active in community theater 


Price wrote many of 


work. The Kiwanis convention program 
was greatly enriched through his dra- 


matic efforts. 


“Women at War” was the subject of 
a powerful address delivered by Past 
International President Harper Gatton 
at one of the ladies’ assemblages at the 
Cleveland Convention. 

“The Women of the 
United States,” said Past President Gat- 


Canada and 


ton, “have declared war on the enemies 


of our land. 
careless individuals to soldiers, and un- 
der the two flags of red, white and blue 


They have changed from 


away from the paths of peace, and rich 
and poor, Republican and Democrat, 
Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gen- 
tile, white and colored—all our women, 
have declared war until peace crowns 
our united effort.” 





Although official figures are not as 
yet available it is definite that the 
Cleveland registration was the great- 
est in all Kiwanis convention history, 
surpassing the 5525 figure produced at 
Atlanta in 1941. 





The Magazine Booth at the Cleveland 
Convention was a popular place, particu- 
larly because copies of ‘We Build,” the 
History of Kiwanis, were being sold 


By UNITED EFFORT— 


PL af 


INDIVIDUAL 


? 


Kiuae 


by 





the Cleveland Kiwanis club utilized our administrative theme, ‘'Victory—by united effort, by individual 


service’’ to make an attractive float for parade to show what Cleveland has done in the war effort. 


which we love so much, they are fighting 
for the continuation of peaceful homes 
and carefree existence.” He explained 
the slave position and relationship ot 
women in Japan and Germany and 
added: “Today our men are at war with 


the enemy and our women have turned 


there and the autographs of Roe Fulker- 
son and Merton Heiss, the author of the 
history, particularly of Roe, were in keen 
demand. Many convention visitors 
bought copies of the history and carried 
them with them all through the sessions, 


securing hundreds of autographs. The 
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convention supply of histories was sold 
out, but more are available at the Gen- 
eral Office at the same price, one dollar. 


Among those Cleveland folks who 
worked valiantly to make the convention 
outstanding in Miss 
Grace Hertz who danced at eight dis- 
trict dinners and at the Past Interna- 
tional Officers’ dinner. Miss Hertz’ serv- 
ices were given in the spirit of Cleve- 
land. She was as eloquent in her praise 
of the men and women of Kiwanis as 


every way was 


they were of her talents. 


There was no lack of splendid enter- 
tainment for the ladies who attended the 
Cleveland Convention. There were many 
opportunities for them to be with their 
husbands for events which were of mu- 
tual interest, such as the Sunday Eve- 
ning Religious Musicale, All-Kiwanis 
Night, the District Dinners, President’s 
Reception and the Main Feature Enter- 
tainment on Wednesday night. Affairs 
scheduled exclusively for the ladies in- 
cluded a very interesting musical pres- 
entation on Monday morning by Miss 
Cornelia Stabler of Buck Hill Falls, 


Top: Miss Grace Hertz entertained eight district dinners with her graceful dancing. Above: 


Lawrence A. Winchell of Greenville, Ohio, and Lawrence A. Winchell of Vineland, New Jersey, left to 
right, play ‘Winchell’ in Cleveland Convention Press Bureau. 


Pennsylvania. “It’s Curtain Time” was 
the title of this much appreciated feature. 
Previous to Miss Stabler’s entertainment 
there was a welcome by Mrs. Charles 
Donley, wife of the International Presi- 
dent, and presentation of Mrs. Henry J. 
Williams who was chairman of the 


Ladies’ Entertainment Committee of the 
Cleveland General Convention Commit- 
tee. On Tuesday morning Past Inter- 
national President Harper Gatton spoke 
on “Women at War.” During the after- 
noon of Monday there was a reception 
the International 
Officers and Visiting Ladies followed by 
a Style Show at Higbee’s Auditorium. 

On Wednesday aiternoon there was a 


and tea to wives of 


cruise on Lake Erie which was enjoyed 








Delegates 


to the very fullest extent by all who 
attended. The ladies were to have been 
the sole beneficiaries of an address by 
Miss Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa, On- 
tario, but it decided that Miss 
Whitton should be on the general pro- 


gram Wednesday morning, so the ladies 


was 


19 


with their husbands heard the powerful 
plea of the famed Canadian lady on ‘For 
Freedom and Human Destiny.” It was 
the first time a lady had addressed a 
Kiwanis International convention. 


The Junior guests of the convention 
On 
Monday morning they were entertained 
at the Euclid Beach Amusement Park. 
there were 


were mighty well taken care of. 


Lunches were provided and 
tickets for free rides on the various at- 


tractions. A playroom for youngsters 
incidentally was provided in the rear of 
The Meetin’ House. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the junior guests enjoyed an ani- 
mated cartoon the Little 
Theater of the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium. They accompanied their mothers 
on the lake trip Wednesday. In fact 
their badges admitted them about every- 


movie in 


where the badges of the adults were rec- 
ognized. C. B. Lewis was chairman of 
the Junior Guests Committee of the 


General Convention Committee. 


At the Cleveland Convention, as in 
several other vears, the “Winchell in- 
cident” recurred. 

It is always with considerable trepida- 
tion that Win- 
chell of Vineland, New Jersey, attends 
a Kiwanis convention, because he in- 


Kiwanian Lawrence 


evitably runs smack into Lawrence 
Winchell. 
Not that Lawrence Winchell is 


the sort of fellow who meets himself 


‘ 


coming and going, for the “shadow” he 


always encounters is Kiwanian Law- 


rence Winchell of Greenville, Ohio. 
No kin, the two Lawrence A. Win- 

chells have compared notes and find a 

string of coincidental facts about their 


remarkable similarity that should raise 
the evebrows of even Mr. Ripley. 

Of the both 
Winchells were graduated from college 


same age, Lawrence 
in 1925, both are now school superin- 
tendents. The New Jersey half of the 
Kiwanis “brother act” has a son, Law- 
rence Jr., and a daughter, Marjorie. 
Not to be outdone, the Ohio Lawrence 
Winchell 


ter, named, of course, Lawrence A., Jr., 


also has a son and daugh- 
and Marjorie. 

Going back a generation in their 
somewhat confusing duo-biographies, 
the two Winchells discovered that their 
mothers were both christened Ida May, 
while their fathers were named, respec- 
tively, Wallace William Winchell of 
New Jersey, and Wallace William Win- 


chell of Ohio. 
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SERVING THE 
SERVICE MAN 


By Mrs. Maurice J. Moore 


e 
NATIONAL V 


USO WAR FUN 


CE-CHAIRMAN 


CAMPAIGN 





A USO mobile unit worker gives some hot coffee to a man on detached duty. 


Through the USO there is 
a volunteer job for every 
American not going into 
any active combat force. 


ODAY the most gigantic war ef- 
fort in the history of our country 
the 
and industrial might of the 


is going forward. Today 
manpowel 
country are being mobilized to van- 
quish the enemies who seek our destruc- 
tion. 

Tomorrow, history will record 
whether each of us did his part well or 
ill in the struggle. 

But 


alone are not enough, 


manpower and machinepower 


Behind the fight- 


ing man must stand the civilian, ready 
to encourage him, to be proud of him, 
and to send him on refreshed and in- 
spired to battle. The man in uniform 
must be always aware that the people 
at home believe in him and will stand 
by him. The morale of the soldier is 
the responsibility of the civilian. 

To support the fighting forces of this 
air 


nation—the army, navy, marines, 
force, coast guard, merchantman—the 


United Service Organizations is equal- 
ly mobilizing the civilian population. 
Through the USO there is a volunteer 
job for every American not going into 
active combat to do for the war ef- 
fort. 

Specifically, volunteer assistance to 
the USO is of two types: individual 
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service is 
good, but organized service is better. For 


and organized. Individual 
that reason, fraternal associations such 
have before 
them a challenging task in serving the 
USO—and through the USO the fight- 
ing men of this country. 


as Kiwanis International 


The first and most valuable gift, of 
course, that the civilian can give to the 
USO to help its efforts in behalf of 
service men is—quite simply, money. It 
takes money and more money to oper- 
ate the USO program and to expand it 
as fast as our fighting forces expand. 
Today the USO has 495 clubs, 743 to- 
tal operations, both here and overseas. 
By the end of the year the total opera- 
tions will number 900, if the present rate 
The USO has 


pledged itself to continue this rate of 


of expansion continues. 
expansion. But it must have money to 
do it. 

Individual service to men in uniform 
should be guided by the knowledge of 
the home folks about what a fellow needs 
and likes to have—the home-town news- 
paper, invitations to Sunday dinner, a 
home where a man may drop in as 
The 


USO set out to give “a home away from 


though he were an adopted son. 
home” to every service man. Individ- 
uals can go them one better and invite 
a boy or two through the USO club 
lists As 
make someone else’s that he 
has a second home while he is training, 


into their own homes. you 


son. feel 
so somewhere else your son will find a 
haven and a retuge in his off-duty hours. 

But in organized effort, the work of 
club and fraternal groups can be particu- 
larly important. The Kiwanis clubs in 
various localities have already proved 
that. 

In one section, the Kiwanis clubs 
volunteered to take over the USO club 
for a given series of evening parties, 
and Kiwanis members and their wives 
Organ- 
izing farewell parties for all draftees in 


acted as hosts and _ hostesses. 


the town was the contribution of anoth- 
er Kiwanis group. 

Elsewhere, a Kiwanis club planned 
the presentation of a kit to every man 
going into military or naval training. 
Valuable indeed to the man in camp or 
at a naval base is the small kit of per- 
sonal things — razor-blades, shaving 
soap, books of matches, tobacco, shoe- 
polish, candy. Because the space allot- 
ed to the man in the barracks is limited, 
however, it is wise to put in the kits 
only small objects which can be easily 
stowed away. 

There are hundreds of other ways in 
which Kiwanis members can serve the 
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service man. 


service vary 


and its resources, and the imagination of 
USO 


club director is always a professionally 


community residents. But the 


trained person, selected from the per- 
sonnel of the agency operating the club, 
who can offer advice on the types of 


service most desirable. 


Incidentally, the very fact that men 
from all over the country are training 
in states far removed from their own 
For one 
club, working with the local USO, pro- 
vided pots of old-fashioned New England 
baked beans for a Saturday evening 
In the 
south, a group with ingenuity arranged 
with the USO club director for a deep 
sea fishing trip for some soldiers on duty 


homes can be made an asset. 


bean supper at the service club. 


on the coast. 


fish, cooked corn bread, and ate at sea. 


The possibilities of such 
according to the locality 


The party caught some 


It was a rare treat to boys from the 
Middle West. 

When, therefore, men and women in 
community organizations want to help 
the USO club, those who capitalize on 
food 
USO 


‘snack bar” find themselves well repaid 


local customs and send types of 


peculiar to the section to the 
in gratitude and interest. 

Since it takes a long time to turn a 
draftee the 
of civilian life into a tough, hard-bit- 


used to relative comfort 
ten fighting man, some of the men stay 


11 


~ 


camps or at naval bases for months 
at a time. This gives the USO clubs 
an opportunity to offer more serious off- 


duty activities to those service men who 
want them. And many do. 

For example, some community organ- 
izations provide blocks of tickets for 
concerts; the participation of USO in 
the Victory Book Campaign has provid 
ed the clubhouses with stacks of volumes 
for men who want to study for advance 
ment, or keep abreast of their own pro 
fession, or just amuse themselves. Need 
less to say, donation of books by clubs 
in individual communities is a valuable 
service. 

Even more specialized community 
service is possible through the creation 
of hobby classes. 

Bridge classes, painting, sketching, 
public speaking, study groups are all 
part of the services offered by individ- 
(Turn to page 38) 





Reading from top down: Music is a necessity at any USO center; Sister Susie Clubs for mending soldiers’ 
shirts and socks flourish; a group of sailors have an impromptu snack; through cooperation with the 
Victory Book Campaign, USO clubs have well stocked libraries for service men to browse in. 
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Kiwanian Vincent Murphy, Newark, 
New Newark; 
Past President Henry S. Puder has 
Potentate of 


Jersey, is mayor of 


been elected Illustrious 


| emple. 


ilaam 


William M. Oliver, a past president 
North 
president of 


has 


the 


at Reidsville, Carolina, 


been named as 
Chamber of Commerce. 

James A. Cawood, a member of the 
has been 


Kentucky 


club, 
the 


Harlan, Kentucky, 


elected president of 


Education Association. 


President §. Colin 


California, 


Immediate Past 
Baker of the 


club has been elected a trustee of the 


Fullerton, 


Fullerton high school and junior col- 
Past President Irvin C. Chap- 
the 


County planning commission. 


lege; 


man is president of Orange 


Past President George O. Wheeler, 
Bell and Maywood, California, is a 
Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the nineteenth district. 


Past Claude L. Reeves, 
Huntington Park, California, is super- 


President 


intendent of schools for Los Angeles 


County. 


Mayor A. H. Wilkes of Sedalia, 
Missouri, is a member of the Sedalia 
club. 





Dean Townes R. Leigh, a past presi- 
dent of the Gainesville, Florida, club, 
has been awarded the 1942 Charles H. 
Herty medal for outstanding work in 


the field of chemistry. 


E. Barnett, 
addition to 


Laurence 
Michigan, in 


Secretary 
Hastings, 
attorney, is public 

the 
chairman of the selective service ad- 


being prosecuting 


administrator for county and 


visory board. 





Phi 
scholastic fraternity, has elected as its 
president Dr. Arthur L. Beeley of the 
Salt Lake City, Utah, club. 


seta Kappa, national honorary 


Max ‘3 Derbes, president of the 
New club 
member of the International Commit- 


Orleans, Louisiana, and 
tee on Inter-Club Relations, has been 
elected to serve on the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Community Chest; Ki- 
wanians Otis J. Chamberlain 
George A. Treadwell 


elected president and secretary, re- 


and 
have been 
spectively, of the Louisiana Certified 
Public Accountants. 


President M. Q. Ewing of the 
Amory, Mississippi, club has joined 
the navy and is now a lieutenant com- 
a ee 


destroyer base, San Diego, California. 


mander stationed at the U. 


Dr. Russell A. Lewis, Austin, Texas, 
is the new superintendent of Austin 


public schools. 


Kiwanian George C. Howell, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, is president 
of the Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank; Max C. Schrank of the same 
club represented Cumberland County 
Council Boy Scouts of America at the 
32nd annual meeting of the National 
Council at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Arthur R. Ford, former Interna- 


tional trustee and active member of 
the London, Ontario, club, is the new 


president of the Canadian Press. 


The San Benito, Texas, club is very 
proud of the fact that one of its ac- 
tive members is a full-fledged general. 
General George C. Reid, now retired, 
has seen active service with the United 
States the 
following with great interest the news 


Marines in Pacific and is 


of the present war. 
President Warren E. Bow, 


Detroit, 
superintendent of 


Past 


Northwest Michigan, has 
been appointed 


schools for the City of Detroit. 


Ed. C. Yates of Auburn, Nebraska, 
has been elected He is the 
first Kiwanian to fill that office. 


mayor. 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


Virgil P. Cassaday, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, 1941 chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music, has 
volunteered as music director at Fort 


Knox, Kentucky. 


*#ONQRARY 
DEGREE 





Past President George N. Angell, 
Oswego, New York, has been awarded 
an honorary state farmer degree by 
the Future 
America at their annual state conven- 
tion at Oregon State College. 


Oregon Farmers’ ot 


Kiwanian Ernest Krape, Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sewickley Valley Board of 
Trade; Kiwanians Albert E. Miller 
and Curtis R. Mathias are treasurer 
and the 


secretary, respectively, of 


same organization. 


Kiwanian Alex G. Bennett, former 


lieutenant governor and member of 
the Ballard, Seattle, Washington, 


club, recently retired as pastor of the 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church in 
Seattle, after being active as a minis- 
ter in the Methodist Church for forty- 
five years. 


Past President James E. “Jim” 
Beardsley of Clewiston, Florida, has 
just been made general manager of 
the Everglades Drainage District, 
which that entire area 
makes pursuit of agriculture possible. 


drains and 


The Lakeland, Florida, club advises 
us that Past Governor John R. Wright 
is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and chairman of the large de- 
fense housing project; Thomas W. 
Bryant is a new member of the state 
board of control for state institutions 
and attorney for the Florida Citrus 
Commission; Harry Moskovits is co- 
chairman and Former Lieutenant 
Governor Lynn W. Bloom is chair- 
man of the Red Cross Camp and Hos- 
pital Service for the Tampa Bay Area, 
Lakeland unit. 
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FRED McALISTER. 


SUBSTANTIAL CITIZEN 


By Arthur R. Jord 


LONDON, ONTARIO, 


FORMER 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE; EDITOR, 






































Above: Alfred McAlister (centre) and friends busy 
building a boat. 


Left: Alec McAlister, now with the R.C.A.F., shown 
engaged in landscaping at ''Timbercone,'’ Mr. McAI- 
ister's summer home at Bayfield on Lake Huron. 


RED G, McAlister, the new presi- 

dent of Kiwanis International, is 

the fourth Canadian to hold that 
high honor. 

It is a heavy responsibility in these 
critical days when all the things for 
which Kiwanis stands are being chal- 
lenged by the totalitarian states. How- 
ever, no member of the London Club and 
no Kiwanian who has come in contact 


The President and Mrs. McAlister at St. Georges, 
Bermuda, Easter, 1939. 


Ruth McAlister ready for a swim in Lake Huron. 


FREE PRESS 


with him in his Kiwanis connections has 
any doubt that he will measure up to 
the high standards of the presidential 
post and will give much needed leader- 
ship in these trying days. He is con- 
scientious, industrious, energetic, able, 
public-spirited and an excellent speaker. 
He has an attractive personality—all the 
qualifications to make a capable war- 
time president. 

Fred’s father was an itinerant Metho 
dist minister and Fred knows all about 
the trials, tribulations and humors of a 
minister’s home as depicted by Hartzell 
“One Foot in 


Methodist ministers’ sons have a reputa 


Spence in Heaven.” 
tion of being bad eggs. There are ex- 
shining ex- 
Victoria 


ceptions—and Fred is a 


ception. He graduated from 


College, Toronto University, in arts. 
Then he turned to law and graduated 
from Osgoode Hall Law School, To- 
ronto, and was accepted at the bar. 
Before settling down to practice law 
Ottawa to the 
Wheat Board 


for Canada. 


he was statistician at 
Dominion Government 
and the Controller 


He was also on the staff of the Rail- 


Fuel 


way Commission. In the early twenties 
he came to London and it was not long 
until he joined the London Kiwanis club. 
He was one of those fellows who is not 
happy unless he is doing some public 
service and Kiwanis gave him the op- 


(Turn to page 44) 
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In studio during broadcast awarding War Bond to winner 
of Slogan Contest sponsored by Montgomery, Alabama. 
Fifty-seven thousand nine hundred pounds of scrap metal 
collected as result of campaign sponsored by Montgomery 
club, the proceeds of which were presented to Civilian 
Defense Council at meeting of the club. 
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Below: Flag presented to Air Cadet 
League by St. George Society at 
meeting of Montreal, Quebec. Be- 
low, right: Shield presented to Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, with names of four 
members in service. 
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Right: Kiwanian Joseph Correll with black box, selling 
war bond to Kiwanian J. B. Slack, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Below: West Allis, Wisconsin's scrap salvage project re- 
ceived state-wide attention. Below, right: Books and mag- 
azines were collected by high school girls through spon- 
sorship of Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts. 












Right: Inter-club meeting via radio was idea of Chatham, 
Ontario, to save gasoline. Below: President Norman 
Crouse inviting soldier to ride, at one of five stations 
erected by Taft, California. Below, right: District Gover- 
nor L, B. Keck at right of Doctor Hu Shih at presentation 
of check to United China Relief by Greensburg, Pa. 

Extreme left, President W. G. Downey. 





GIVE EM A RIDE 


Katina Sot h 
Serve Men ot Hrutori 


Help them Go Places 
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Back To The Farm 


JI ST as it is rare that some evil does not come out of any 


great good, so also is it true that it is rare indeed that some 
good doe not come out ot every great evil. 
The present war has caused a back-to- 


the-farm movement among people who 
live in our large cities, particularly cities 
ited along both our sea coasts. 
L hie read otf air raids has made peo- 
le seek the safety ot isolated farms on 
which bombs are not likely to fall in 





case our enemies should be so rash as 
te nvade this continent. 

Phere is alwavs a sense of contentment in owning a little 
place with a cow, a kitchen garden, a few hens and a hive 
ot bec The fact that few city men can make even a small 
financial profit out of such a place makes no difference in the 
happiness involved in ownership. 

For twenty years on this continent we have had a slow but 
teady decline in our rural population. The younger people 
on the farms have been lured by the bright lights of the city 
and the seeming prosperity of a steady job with a regular 
Saturday night pay roll. 

If the present war should turn this tide away from the great 
cities back to the farms and small country homes, it will be 
one of the benefits of the war. Strikes, depressions, inflation 
or other dire after-effects of war will be felt less by those 


who can dig a living out of the soil. 


Vv 


) ) 


One swallow doesn't make a summer, nor does one 


ant make a picnic. 


Let’s be Selfish 
LET’S start by supposing that you have a hundred dollars. 
No. This is earnest. But it’s so nice to think of having a 
hundred dollars that we'll just suppose it anyway. 

Your country is in need of money. 
They must have it to finish this war. 
There are no ifs and ands about it. And 
when the government needs money, Mr. 
and Mrs. Taxpayer are the only source 
of supply. 

Phere are just two ways for the gov- 





ernment to get this money. One of them 





is for you to lend it until after the war 
is over and they can pay you back. They will even pay you 
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interest on the loan, strange as that may seem, because they 
are using the money to protect vour safety and your happiness. 

But they must have the money, and if you and a lot of 
other fellows like you don’t invest that hundred dollars in 
government bonds, don’t lend it to the government, they 
will have to get it anyway, and the only other way to get 
that hundred is by taxation. 

If a lot of us—enough of us—are selfish about the whole 
business and prefer to lend the government our money at 
a good rate of interest, we can prevent additional taxes and 
get all the best of it. That’s the smart way to work it. Just 
lend the government so much money that they won't need 
to invent new taxes. Then we will get our money back after 
we have held Hitler up by the back of the neck and smacked 
him where it will do the most good. 

Let’s be selfish and rush over to the bank or the post office 
and invest that hundred dollars or whatever part of it we 


have in war securities, and beat them to it on the taxes! 


Vv 


Thank heaven that every woman's first reaction to 
sugar and gasoline rationing is “Now I will get my 


girlish figure back again!” 


The Pruning Hook 


ONE OF the oldest stories extant is that of the voung col- 
lege athlete who went into the woods to work during vaca- 
tion. No story could have survived this long without being 
very good in the first place. 

The athlete was given one end of a = 






cross-cut saw to pull. Proud of his = 
strength he pulled lustily all morning = 
and into mid-afternoon, feeling sure that =< 
the old time woodsman on the other end = 


would be surprised at his prowess. Late 





in the afternoon he was laboring hard 

to keep up his end when the old woodsman stopped and re- 
marked, “Young feller, I don’t mind your ridin’ on the end 
of that saw, but I certainly wish you wouldn’t let your feet 
drag !”’ 

If you will ask your attendance committee, they will tell 
you that in your club there are a few men who are eternally 
lax in their attendance. The trouble is not with the many 
present, but with the few who are always among the absent. 
These are the men who are not only not pulling their end of 
the saw, but are riding on it and allowing their feet to drag. 
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They are lowering the attendance record of tne entire club, 
and are of little real benefit to it. 

Of course no club should take hasty or stern action on any 
member who is so situated that he actually cannot attend its 
meetings. But in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is 
neglect through lack of interest. 

Don’t be afraid to trim off your dead branches. The 
sooner they are out and their classifications filled by men 
who are interested in Kiwanis and will work with and for 
the club, the better for everybody concerned. 

A club of fifty working members will accomplish far 
more Kiwanis work than a club of seventy-five of which 
twenty-five are attendance problems. 

It is also true that dropping a few of the worst offenders 
from the rolls of the club has a salutary effect on the others 
in the same class. Blessings brighten as they take their flight, 
and when a man sees that he must choose between attending 
or losing out, his membership seems more important and 
worth-while. 

Use every means at hand to keep good men in the club, of 
course, but when a man shows that he values his Kiwanis 
membership too little to attend the meetings, it is better for 
him, and better for the club, that he be dropped. 


Vv 


War shocks us into a realization of the importance 
of the really important things in life—home, family 
and friends. 


Automobiles 
OLD TIMERS in Kiwanis remember when it was difficult 
to get transportation for inter-club meetings because so few 
members had automobiles. Most of the travel to those meet- 
ings was by train or trolley. 

Then came the time when every man 
in the club had at least one automobile. 


CHARTERED 1 


Every man arrived at the starting point 
in his own car. At least fifty thousand 
dollars worth of horsepower stood 
champing at the bit. Most of the cars 


were left behind that their owners might 





ride with some other Kiwanian for com- 
pany. 

The present automobile and tire situation finds us back 
where we were in the days when only a few people had cars. 
Today most men do not want to use their cars or wear out 
their tires for any but essential trips. 

3ut this should not lessen the number of inter-club meet- 
ings! It will surprise the younger members of your club 
how much more fun your delegation will have on a trip when 
they all go in one bus or one railway train. The excursion 
takes on a more congenial aspect when every one rides in 
one vehicle. 

A laughing, singing bus load of Kiwanians on their way 
to and from a neighboring club will do more to establish 
iriendship and understanding between the club members than 
a year of regular meetings of the club. 

Inter-Club Relations Committees should not lessen their 
efforts. Rather they should redouble them under present 
conditions because the trips will be more fun under present 
conditions. 
ment. It isn’t time to retire from our inter-club activities ! 


Pay no attention to that sleepy child advertise- 
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Friendships 
A MAN’S friendships are as interesting as he is. His most 
satisfactory friends are the authors of the stories he reads, 
his favorite baseball players, his favorite actors on the screen 


and stage. 






He is loyal to these friends. He will NoBeDY CAN SAY 
take up the cudgel for any one of them if | wat? A> — 





some one dares venture a criticism. -\ FRIEND 
- 





sarcastic remark about one of them is 
promptly resented. He gives them a 
loyalty that even he does not realize. 


These are practically perfect friends 





because they are constantly performing 

feats impossible to their admirer. They are never disagree- 
able. They never ask him to dull parties, tell him long, tire- 
some stories, or try to borrow his money. They are dream 
friends, and like other dreams, are pleasant and happy. 

All too often his other friends impose on him, bore him, 
annoy him with their lack of perfection. He sees them too 
often, and knows how many are their weaknesses and how 
few their strengths. 

Perhaps somewhere in between these two extremes lies the 
perfection of his Kiwanis friendships. For an hour once a 
week, or for a few committee or board meetings, he sees 
these men and realizes their good qualities, vet does not see 
so much of them that he has time to think about their im- 
perfections. He learns to admire them because he sees them 
at their best, helping in the good work of Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis is a fine friendship factory, making friendships 
for us which should last eternally, because they are exactly 
the right type. 

Vv 

“A man doesn't see all the facts, but just that portion 

which comes through the filter of his prejudices.” 


e CJ Y 
Kiwanis at War 
KIWANIS has a very definite role assigned to it in this 
war. The governments of the United States and Canada 
have recognized our organization above all other service 
organizations, and have given us a definite and important 


ANIS 


Kw 
OM 


job to do. 
Is your club at work on it? 
Does your club know about the plan? 


THE LOR 


ar 


It is not a hit or miss proposition, but one which the 






Is your club in step with Kiwanis 


International in this work? 

Over fifty percent of the clubs on 
this continent are working definitely on 
the job assigned to us, and are having 
splendid success in their efforts. 


International Committee on Public Relations, with the able 
assistance of Lawrence Dierks of our own Public Relations 
Department, has worked hard on. They have definitely 
outlined the work and sent sample speeches and publicity 
releases to each club. 

If the multitude of other things your club is doing have 
caused you to overlook this work, do not hesitate to send to 
Lawrence Dierks at the General Office for duplicates of the 
information already sent you. 

Nothing is more important Kiwanis work than this. It is 
our part in winning this war. It is work which was assigned 
to us above all other civic clubs because it was believed that 
we were best fitted to do it. 








BELL AND MAYWOOD, CALIF., 
BUYS IRON LUNG 


a long felt need, the 


In response to 
Bell and Maywood club presented the 
community with an iron lung. 

Presentation of this life saving equip- 
ment was made at an impressive and ed- 
ucational program, attended by city and 
fire department officials and doctors. 

Funds for purchasing the iron lung 
vaudeville show. 


were obtained by a 


Doctors of the community praised the 
gift and said that emergency cases would 
be helped by this equipment. 


\ panel delivery truck for transporta- 


tion of the lung as well as the other first 
aid equipment available to all citizens, 
has been purchased by the club. 


LYNN. MASS., 
SAYS IT WITH FLOWERS 


“Flowers n 


corner of the world through the codper- 


av be wired to the farthest 


ation of more than 10,000 florists every- 


Kiwamian Meyer Clebnik of 


wiiere, 


lynn, 


told the members at a luncheon. 


{WANIS AME 








Was 


flowers 


The 
started by a small group of florists in 
1909 that 
rapidly until nearly every country in the 
the Florist 
Telegraph Delivery Association. 


plan for wiring 


and _ since time has grown 


world is now serviced by 

In conjunction with the day’s pro- 
gram, Kiwanian Clebnik displayed an 
attractive floral centerpiece in the club’s 


colors of blue, gold and white. 


“GET-TOGETHER” 
AT WEST BEND. WIS. 

Awards to 25 boy scouts, which in- 
cluded the largest class of tenderfoot 
candidates ever initiated in West Bend, 
took place at a huge party for boy scouts 
and their dads with President George 
Hood presiding. 

Festivities began at six o’clock when 
the large group sat down to the “regula- 
tion” boy scout dinner of baked beans 
and wieners. 

The scouts collected 90,000 pounds of 
waste paper and $95 was given to the 


scouts for participation in the campaign. 


ek & 





A long felt need has been accomplished by Bell and Maywood, California, club by the presentation of an 


iron lung to the community. 


Kiwanian O. M. Moore shakes hands with Mayor Frank L. Dowell. 
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Secretary Frank McHugh (left) described ''Flowers 
by Wire'' system at meeting of Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Tying in with the spirit of the meet- 
ing was the presentation of the colored 
movie “That Boy of Mine,” which ex- 
plained the principal theme, “the happi- 
ness of the boy in true comradeship with 


his father.” 


TELL CITY, IND., 
TRIUMPHANT 

Recently State Governor Henry F. 
Schricker 
participated in the dedication of Ridge 


and other Indiana notables 
recreational area in the new Lafayette 
unit of the Indiana National Forest in 
Perry County. 

The program was in charge of Tell 
City, the club having made the Hoosier 
National Forest its principal objective 
since the spring of 1938. Through its 
efforts this proposed forest has become 
known to Kiwanians throughout Indi- 
ana. 

The 20 fire- 


places, 32 tables, one shelter house, a 


recreational area has 


mile of foot trails, a spring-fed water 


system, and a dam which creates a 


lake, providing bathing facilities. 
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ELYRIA, ONIO, 
ARE SAVING 

A splendid record of achievement 
comes from Elyria Kiwanians, who have 
rendered especially fine service to crip- 
This 


growing each year and recently the club 


pled children. work has been 
dedicated and presented to the Gates 
Hospital for Crippled Children a com- 
pletely refurnished four-bed ward to be 
known as “The Kiwanis Room.” 

This project was worth while for the 
money used to buy the new equipment 
was obtained by saving and redeeming 
the Ohio Sales Tax stamps. The furn- 
ishings consist of four beds, bedside 
tables, chairs, drapes and pictures in the 
amount of $250. 

Elyria Kiwanians have done a good 
job in a swell way by the saving and 
redeeming of sales tax stamps for un- 


derprivileged children. 


KICKERS AT 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 

The Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe co- 
operating with the Rotary club, spon- 
sored a minstrel show with 1000 per- 
sons attending. 

Proceeds of the minstrel went into 
the Kiwanis Underprivileged Child Fund 


A completely furnished ward was presented to Crippled Children's Hospital by Elyria, Ohio. 





ki 


le 


and for the Rotary’s crippled children. 


The show netted $160 for each club with 


Elton Norman acting as 








chairman. 
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In the show was a cast of 118 per- 
sons from civic clubs; from the high 
school and from the community. <A 
chorus of the town’s prettiest girls was 
on hand and there were specialties to 
augment the customary minstrel banter 

Forty Kiwanians took part in the show 
The 


members also assisted with the general 


and others aided in ticket sales. 


preparations of  script-writing, music 
and stage setting. 

A minstrel show is a great idea for in 
creasing club funds and there is a great 


demand for the show next year. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
CHICK RAISING 

The best known activity of the Mem- 
phis Club, from a 4-H Club point of 
the 
The number of 


view, is undoubtedly Kiwanis 
chicken-raising project. 
projects has been increased from 201 
to 285. The club distributed 50 
chicks and 50 pounds of mash to each 
The boys 


fulfill their obligation to the club by @1\ 


has 
4-H member in the county. 


ing back 12 cockerels or the original 
price of the 50 chicks to the Kiwanis 
club when the chicks are raised. 

Last MidSouth 


Show officials gave much credit to the 


year Fair Poultry 
Memphis club tor their projects and the 
4-H club exhibits showed increased im 
provement in quality. 

In addition to the chick projects th 
Kiwanis Club offers other awards for 


4-H livestock and agricultural projects 





oe a: 


These crippled children, patients of San Gabriel, California, club's clinic, enjoy ride on the merry-go- 
round. Secretary Harry Lane, Arthur Bierkle and Immediate Past President Carl Gruendier accompanied 
the children. 
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LIMA, ONTO, 
HAS “URBAN DAY” 

In order to promote and create more 
‘rest in the raising of better livestock, 
the Lima club sponsored a livestock 
judging contest in the county. 

[his stock judging project was known 

Phe Allen Judging Circle. The mem- 
circle were boys and girls 
ocational agriculture classes ot 
chools. 


Che Lima club entertained 37 boys of 


ix rural high 


the high school at then regular luncheon 


meeting and presented them with a Ki 
wanis Trophy The members also ar- 
ranged an afternoon program for all the 


club members. 


+H and F.FLA 
The result gave the Kiwanians 


the 


Lima 


contact with about 300 families in 


urrounding counties. 


GOOD ESSAYS AT 
MARLINGEN, TEX. 


Over one hundred fifty Harlingen 
chool students participated in an essay 
contest on “Essential Qualities of a 
(good American Citizen” sponsored dur- 
ing the vear by the Harlingen club. 


The program under the direction of 


Kiwanian M. M 


Crouse was introduced 


to students in all the citv schools and 
an enthusiastic response was received, 
aS @SSAa\ ubmitted by the students indi- 
cated careful preparation. 


Kiwanis Drum and Bugle Corps in their new uniforms purchased by Henderson, 


North Carolina. 
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By joint meetings, the Tucumcari, New Mexico, club, has accomplished closer relations with farmers and 
business men. 






OME SONG. 
ME KI'MANIANS 10 YOU 
AND HOW-DO-YOU- D0? 
£ YOU, AND HOW BE You’ 
4EARD ANT-THINGNEW? § 
LPY THAT YOUCAN BE HEF ED 
OUR FRIENDLY GO00 CHE 
# YOURE COMING THRO 
“OME, Ki-WANIANS, TO YO% 


~. 


At luncheon sponsored by Santa Cruz, California. 


4-H Club members were guests and put on demon- 















strations of various 4-H projects. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS.. 
JUSTLY PROUD 

The South Milwaukee club’s enthusi 
asm and hard work made a huge success 
of the recently staged Kiwanis Koncert. 
Five hundred dollars was turned over to 

the Municipal 

Band fund for 
uniforms. 

Members of 
other Kiwanis 
the 
their 


Clubs in vi- 


cinity and 
ladies enjoyed the 
banquet and a full 
house gratified 
the efforts of 
those who worked 
hard to bring the 
event to a won- 
derful climax. All 
were surprised at 
the professional 
manner displayed 
by the local musi- 
cal talent. One of 
the band members 
gave the audience 
a preview of the 
new cardinal and 
gray uniforms. 

Chairman 


Mork 


goes the credit for 


To 
George 
the success of the 


undertaking of the 
Kiwanis Koncert. 


GOOD DRIVERS 
AT WATERLOO, TA. 

Sixty-three drivers of commercial ve- 
hicles gathered as the guests of the Wa- 
terloo club, the men having a record of 
five or more years of periect driving 
without an accident. One had 31 years 
to his credit, two had 28 years, and the 
balance ranged down to five. 

The banquet was a part of the Water- 
loo club’s program to promote safety on 
the highways. The men were given cer- 
tificates for driving without an accident, 
this being the tenth year for the Water- 
loo Accident Prevention Plan which has 
been largely responsible for making the 
commercial drivers the most courteous 
on the road. 

The drivers were entertained by an ad- 
dress by Earl Hall of Mason City, who 
Was one of twelve men sent on a three- 
months tour by the Carnegie Foundation 


to study and report their impressions, 


JACKSON, MINN., 
HAS GOOD PORK 

The Kiwanis Club of Jackson, Minne- 
sota, has sponsored a county-wide pig 
club for the past few years which has met 
with much success. Seventy-five boys 
entered the club this year and twenty-six 
of them produced a ton of pork from 
ten pigs in 180 days. The rules of the 
contest were that the boy own the litter 
of pigs and keep them separate from the 
other pigs on the farm. 


At the close of the project, the Jackson 
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Kiwanians and their wives entertained 
the boys and their parents at a banquet. 
One hundred forty-five persons attended 
and a very interesting and entertaining 
program was provided by the club. 

Twenty-two of the twenty-six boys 
who produced a ton of pork were taken 
on a two-day trip to Sioux City as guests 
of the club. The tour consisted of a 
visit to the stockyards; John Morrell 
Packing Company; the South Dakota 
State Penitentiary; Sioux Falls news- 
paper plant and the municipal airport. 
The stay in Sioux Falls was climaxed by 
a fifteen minute radio broadcast by the 
group over radio station KSOO. The 
party traveled by bus and covered a dis- 
tance of 350 miles. 





Radio listeners heard two Kiwanis teams match wits on station WOR. 


are the winners, from Staten Island, New York. 


master of ceremonies. 


This activity was under the supervi- 
sion of the Agriculture Committee as- 
sisted by the high school agriculture in- 
structors and the county agent. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 
SAYS FULLERTON, CALIF. 
Before a capacity house, the Kiwanis 
Club of Fullerton, recently staged its 
fifteenth stage entitled 
“Grin and Bear It.” Half of the pro- 
ceeds has been set aside for Youth Serv- 
ice and the other half has been con- 
tributed to the fund for Civilian Defense. 
In the audience of 1500, were 250 sol- 
diers from an encampment near Fuller- 


annual show, 


ton and who were guests of the club. 

“Grin and Bear It” was patterned 
largely after “Hellzapoppin” which the 
Fullerton club presented last year after 
securing permission from Johnson and 
Olson, owners of the copyright and 
honorary members of Kiwanis. 

Practically all the music was composed 
by Mrs. Nea Wickett while her husband, 
Kiwanian Charles Wickett, who also ar- 
ranged last year’s show, had charge of 
the production. 


Left to right: 
Brown; Mrs. Brown; Mrs. John Braisted; Kiwanian Braisted and Neill O'Malley, 


DOLLARS AT 

HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dollars from 

Something you have about 


discards. 


your home of no use will 
increase the funds of the 
underprivileged — children. 
That is the spirit that pre- 
vailed at the Hamilton 
Community Sale sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of 
Hamilton, This 
idea was originated by Ki- 


Illinois. 


wanian Frank Higby seven 
years ago. He had been a 
a charter member and had 
watched for years the ef- 
fort of the club in raising 
funds for its good 
work, and his en- 
thusiasm went a 
long way in mak- 
ing the project a 
huge success from 


the start. The 
solicitation of the 
community took 


about half a day 
of each member’s 
time. 

In a community 
of 1700 people the 
first year brought 
Here 
Kiwanian Clare 


$300, with a rise 
every year after, 
the 1941 
bringing $1275. 


one in 


The pie or cake, the old chair or bed, 
the hay or grain which the farmer can 
often spare, the donations of merchants 
—all add up to a goodly sum of money. 
This sum well spent by sincere Kiwani- 
ans means healthy underprivileged chil- 
dren in the community and 
country side. 


KENOSHA, WIS., 
PLANTS FOR BEAUTY 
A forestry project re- 
sulted in the transplanting 
of more than 50,000 tree 
seedlings in every section 
of the county by 4-H Club 
boys and girls and was 
cited as an outstanding 
contribution to 
tion by the Kenosha club. 
The 4-H 
Club the 
planting of the trees was 


conserva- 


club 
activities 


sponsors 


and 


another in the long series 
of achievements credited to 
the rural youth program. 

Under the club’s super- 
vision the trees were re- 








bers of Joplin, 
hood Week'' at luncheon meeting of the club. 
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This photograph is bulletin board of Business Standards Committee 
of Ogden, Utah. 
Left, Kiwanians L. S. Pierce and Edward Radford. 


The board is visible from any part of the room. 


moved from the county nursery where a 
million seedlings had been planted by 
the state conservation department. The 
trees were planted on farms throughout 
the county after the youths had been 
given instruction on how to transplant 


them. The trees consist of White, 
Norway, Scotch and Austrian pines 
and were two years old when trans- 
planted. 


The 4-H clubs conservation and stock- 
raising activities were recorded in col- 
ored motion pictures as a permanent 
record of the program. Under the lead- 
President Everett McNeil, 
these pictures will be shown to 4-H Club 


ership of 


groups throughout the county with the 
cooperation of the county agent. 
*® 

Mitchell, Neb—Boys of the high 
school vocational agriculture class were 
entertained by the club in keeping with 
the program of rural-urban relations. 
Also held father-son banquet and enter- 
tained the Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts. 


BELO 


relly 
KIWANIS 


Left to right are Rev. Farrell; Rev. Ridpath and Rabbi Smoller, mem- 


Missouri, who united in a discussion during ‘'Brother- 
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ENID, OKLA., 
HAS DAY NURSERY 

One of the many fine activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of Enid is its sponsorship 
of a Children’s Day Nursery where em- 
ployed mothers are allowed to bring 
their children during their 
hours. The best of care is given the chil- 
dren by a trained personnel. 

Another effort of the 
Enid club is their participation in the 


working 


worthwhile 


maintenance of an indoor recreational 
center where approximately 500 boys 
and girls gather of an evening to play 
table tennis, volley ball and other health- 
ful games. 

Encouraging sportsmanship is 2 main 
objective of the club while working with 
children, 


CHILTON, WIS., 
STEPS ON PEDAL 

Chilton Kiwanians codperated with 
other service clubs and stepped on the 
“Service” pedal with unusual vigor by 
inaugurating and carrying through proj- 





ews 


ects entirely new 
to the locality. 
The club trans- 
120 boys 
and girls to the 
“Youth Day” pro- 
gram at the State 


ported 


Fair and inaugu- 
“Youth 
Day” program at 
Chilton, 

The 120 boys 
trans- 


rated a 


and girls 
ported were from 
4-H, Future Far- 
mers of America, 
Future Home- 
makers of Amer- 
ica and Boy and 
Girl Scout clubs 
in all parts of the 
county. Two Chil- 
ton high school 
busses and seven 
The high 


oint of the program was a concert by 
int of th gram t bi 


private cars were provided. 





There was an ‘'Old Clothes Drive for the Needy" at Red Bluff, California, sponsored by the Kiwanis club, 
Heading the parade was the high school band directed by Kiwanian Carl Coleman. 





With bagpipes and the singing of Canadian songs the West End, St. Louis, club celebrated United 


States-Canada Good Will Week. 











. 


Dental aid is given underprivileged children by Kewanee, Illinois. Kiwanian 
F. Euard examines the teeth while Marion Ward looks on. 


& 


a band of 200 members derived from 
five schools and 4-H bands. 

Success was achieved through the ef- 
forts of Immediate Past President How 
ard Schucht, President Royal Klofanda 
L. McMahon and the 
fine spirit of cooperation from all county 


and Kiwanian A. 
groups. 


ELDORADO, KAN., 
SCORES AGAIN 
Kiwanians of Eldorado 
scoreboard to the Municipal Athletic 
lield. 
The Eldorado club provided the funds 


donated a 


and several members donated their labor 
and other talent. 

The hardwood bodies of the machine 
were given to the manual training de- 
partment of the schools. The board is 
constructed of steel sheet iron and com- 
position board and measures fourteen 
The board has been under 
At the top of 


each post of the supporting framework 


feet long. 


construction since 1940. 


are eighteen-inch “K” insignias cut from 
steel plate. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that a commercially built board of simi- 
lar size and equipment would cost $850. 
The cost of this board in addition to 
several items donated was approximately 


two hundred fifty dollars. 


® 
Everett, Mass —The UPC commit- 
tee furnished eye treatment for two 
children; financial aid was given a 
family ; $50 was donated to the Kiddie 
Camp Fund for the underprivileged chil- 


dren’s outing. 
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The Ardmore, Oklahoma, High School traffic problem under control through the watchful eyes of the 


Junior Police sponsored by the Ardmore club. 


A normal scene at the close of the day. 


ARDMORE. OKLAHOMA. 


IS TRAFFIC 


URING the past seven years the 
D City of Ardmore has undergone 
a marked transformation in its attitude 
towards 


Phi 
possible through the combined efforts of 


afety near its public schools. 


transformation has been made 
the Kiwanis club and the city schools. 


Phe 


more, 


school traffic problem in Ard- 
a town of approximately 18,000 
population, is a peculiar one due to the 
fact that a national highway passes in 
ward school, and another 


front of one 


national highway passes in front of the 
high school building which is located in 
The 


north by a 


section ot town, 


the 


a very crowded 


building is bound on 
railroad station, on the east by a na- 
tional highway, and on the south by a 
hotel and business block, and on the west 
by the Junior High School building. 
rhe the 
8:45, twice at noon, and at 3:30 in the 


congestion in morning at 
afternoon presents a serious problem. 

\fter a oth- 
cials and the city police force, the Ki- 


conference with school 


wanis Junior Police Committee was 
formed and a Junior Police Patrol was 
organized in each Ardmore school. 
Heading this school organization is the 
Senior High School Courtesy Patrol. 
The driving and walking public, es- 
pecially the public of 1933, did not like 
to be hindered or prodded by those who 


were either in or out of authority. 


This perfectly natural feeling was in- 


CONSCIOUS 


tensified when high school boys first be- 
gan to direct traffic at the four corners 
of the school block. 

It was tough on the boys; they took 
many unjustified tongue-lashings from 
adults who would not obey the signals. 
rudeness was 
And 
too, the student body of the high school 


The typical “road hog” 
showered upon their shoulders. 
was not too willing to observe the junior 
Their attitude at 
first was, “What right has a fellow stu- 


dent to tell me when I can and when I 


police stop signals. 


can’t cross the street?” 

This problem required the united co- 
operation of the city police, the high 
school principal, and the Kiwanis club. 
These boys were protected at school by 
the principal who questioned school of- 
fenders. 

Ardmore is a different town today. 
But let “Cop” Willis Tennyson of the 
Ardmore City Police finish the story 
concerning the work of these boys. Says 
Mr. Tennyson: 

“The Junior Police force of the Ard- 
more city schools was organized through 
the efforts of the Ardmore Kiwanis Club 
in 1933. 
approximately 80 Junior Police given 


Since then there has been 
commissions each year or a total of 560 
boys who have assumed, during this 
time, the responsibility of safe-guarding 
the 


around the schools of Ardmore. 


lives of their classmates in and 
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To be specific let us consider the 
work of the Courtesy Patrol at the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. There are ap- 
proximately 1400 students enrolled in 
this The Junior 
Police see them back and forth across 


school each year. 
the streets four or more times daily. 
This would figure up to 5600 street 
the 
and 


thirty-six weeks per school year, we find 


crossings per each school day in 
year. Figuring five days per week 
that in the seven vears the Junior Police 
boys have been on guard at the street 
the High 
schools of Ardmore they have handled 
7,056,000 The 
thing about this story is that there has 


corners of Junior-Senior 


students. remarkable 
not been a major or serious accident on 
any of these corners or street intersec- 
This is doubly 
remarkable when we consider that this 
building is in the business district and 
is bounded by narrow streets, one high- 


tions during this time. 


way and a railroad track.” 

From this you can see that Ardmore 
is proud of its Junior Police, and, speak- 
ing for the Kiwanis club, we feel that 
this project is a most worthwhile piece 
Yes, has 
changed a lot in these seven years and 


of civic work. Ardmore 
the boys of the Junior Police have made 
us traffic conscious around our schools. 


HALETHORPE, MD., 
CATCHES ON 


A summary of the first year’s record 
shows that the Halethorpe club has defi- 
nitely caught the spirit of Kiwanis and 
are justifying their place in the com- 
munity. 

The club took as its chief objective 
the improvement of the Health Center, 
and under its guidance the building 
has been enlarged, sanitary and elec- 
trical equipment installed. The club ex- 
pended more than $500 on this project 
besides a great deal of personal serv- 
ice. 

The club also sponsors a boys’ band 
and a desirable social program has in- 
creased attendance and paved the way 
for greater service. 


Es 
Lakeland, Fla.—The 


boys, an organization of 21 youths, 


Dixie Choir 


ages 10 to 13 from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, were entertained recently. Mem- 
bers were also entertained by pupils 
from the several 
patriotic selections and a flag drill. 


school who 


sang 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 

Ontario undertook the responsibility 
of providing funds to clear the existing 
deficit of the Red Cross. 

The goal was reached when President 
. W. Johnson presented a check for 
572 to J. A. Downey, chairman of the 
drive. The check represented the pro- 
ceeds from Judge Dawson Quiz Court 
broadcast under the sponsorship of the 


J 
$ 


Kiwanis club. 

On behalf of the Red Cross committee 
J. A. Downey extended thanks to the 
club and to all individuals and organi- 
zations which assisted in the drive. 


FOREST PARK, ILL. 

The Kiwanis Club of Forest Park 
furnish all members of the armed forces 
from the vicinity, whether volunteers or 
selectees, an Eversharp Pen and Pencil 
Set. This was done at the suggestion 
of the members who served with the 
AEF in the last World War. 

Funds for this purpose, $700, were 
raised by a committee with the coopera- 
tion of the people of Forest Park, by 
the staging of a huge banquet with 
United States Senator C. Wayland 
Brooks as speaker of the evening. 

Three hundred letters have been re- 
ceived from service men from Forest 
Park stationed in Alaska, Bataan, Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, Corregidor and in train- 


ing camps in every state in the country. 
* 


MOUNT PLEASANT, PA. 

In fulfillment of the war pledge “Vic- 
tory—by United Effort by Individual 
Service,” the the 
Mount Pleasant club were responsible 
for bringing together 42 local organiza- 
all creeds, and the 


war committee of 


tions representing 
staging of a huge parade and patriotic 
rally on “I American Day.” 
The club also sponsored the U.S.O. 
drive which was held throughout June. 


Through this parade and rally the 


am an 


club has brought out the war effort to 
the people and the Speakers’ Committee 
of the club are ready to address various 
organizations in the community in re- 
gard to factual war information. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS. 
The West Allis 


state-wide attention for its scrap sal- 


club has received 
vage campaign being conducted in con- 
junction with the Civilian Defense 
Council. Over eight tons of metal have 
been sold and the proceeds have been 
turned over to the Red Cross. 

A metal scrap collection center is lo- 
cated near the center of the city. Posters 
were printed and through the aid of 
the home notified of the 
scrap other 


schools each 


metal campaign. Every 
week members load the scrap into trucks 
and sell them to scrap dealers. (See 


picture on page 25.) 


TAFT, CALIF. 

One year ago the United States Air 
Force started construction of a basic 
flying 
This school has long since been com- 


for 


school near the City of Tait. 


pleted and in operation several 
months. 

The Army was new to the citizens of 
Taft, but the Kiwanis club saw the need 
for some organized effort to aid the men 
in uniform in securing rides, as it is 
against regulations for a service man 
in uniform to “thumb” a ride. 

The club got the idea of erecting 
“waiting stations” where these men 
could congregate and wait. There were 
five such stations erected by the Taft 
club. 

Upon securing a permit from the 
California Division of Highways for 
their erection, the legal department in- 
formed the members that such “waiting 
stations’” permit was the first such per- 


mit granted. (See picture on page 25.) 


MONTAVILLA-PORTLAND, ORE. 

A “Know your Neighbor” program 
was sponsored recently by Montavilla- 
Portland, being the original idea of 
Kiwanian C. C. Martin, and it came 
about like this: 

Kiwanian Martin was soliciting sub- 
scriptions in a War Saving Bond and 
Stamp drive and found in one section a 
group of people who were prejudiced 
against one man living in the com- 
munity. There seemed to be nothing in 
particular that the neighbors had against 


the man, except that he was born in 
Germany. 

Kiwanian Martin visited him and re- 
ceived a larger bond subscription from 
him than from any of his neighbors. 
But his neighbors did not know him. 
the “Know Your 


Neighbor” program was brought before 


The suggestion of 


the meeting by Kiwanian Martin and 
the idea was promptly adopted. 

Publicity was provided by radio skits, 
newspaper stories, editorials, and mem- 
bers spoke at meetings of organizations 
throughout the city. 

So great was the success of the idea 
that Governor Charles A. Sprague of 
Oregon proclaimed the week of April 
25 to May 2 as “Know Your Neighbor” 
week for the State of Oregon. 

The members are 
“Know Your Block 
acquaint communities with their emer- 
the 
natural- 


now 


staging a 
Warden” drive to 
However, idea 


gency chieftains. 


started from a misunderstood 


ized citizen. 


SOUTHSIDE NORFOLK, VA. 
Norfolk 


Ki- 


Southside is connected to 
proper by two concrete bridges. 
wanian E. Ray Altizer, medical director 
of Civilian Defense, recently expressed 
his great concern for Southside Norfolk, 
in case these connecting bridges were 
to be bombed, as the community would 
be completely shut off from all hospitals. 
Altizer the 
club that there was need of one concrete 


Kiwanian suggested to 
building to be set up as a casualty sta- 
tion first 


adjoining communities. 


and two aid stations in the 

It would take at least $200 to equip 
these stations and this amount was ob- 
The Methodist 


church offered its Sunday school build- 


tained in one week. 
ing for the casualty station and various 
supplies and equipment were donated by 
business firms. The three stations are 
now completed. 

The casualty station consists of an 
operating room, complete canteen serv- 
ice and hospitalization for fifty patients, 
sufficient cots, blankets and pillows. In 
case of an emergency, Kiwanian Allti- 
zer will be assisted by a staff of four 
physicians, several nurses, and the Red 
Cross Motor Corp. 
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CHATHAM, ONT. 


The Chatham Inter-Club Relations 
Committee devised a unique idea of an 
nter-club meeting via radio in order to 

tires and gasoline. Chatham has 
local radio station CFCO and arrange- 
ents were comple ted with the station 

r the purchase of 30 minutes of time. 

lhe idea of the broadcast was to 


ate and salute the president and 


1 


the members of the various clubs within 
reach of the station. Letters were for- 
arded to the presidents informing 


them of the idea. 


Printed programs were distributed to 


the clubs in the district while President 
lames Millman acted as master of cere- 
omies for the affair. (See picture on 
page a 
~ 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
lhe 


in their war activities if they continue 


Montgomery club will be on top 


their splendid work throughout the vear 
Starting with a song concert which 
netted more than $500 for soldiers’ 
rehabilitation, the club switched to 
Victory Gardens in order to get the 


community garden conscious when gar- 


dening time came. 

\ letter-writing contest on gardening 
was conducted in cooperation with the 
Ad 


ota 


tgomery ertiser, the club mak- 
$25 bond and $25 in 
\t the same time, the club 
of 


own on Court Square, in the heart of 


war stamps. 


] 


raised a demonstration garden its 


the city’s business at 


tracted 


district, which 
The 


twenty foot plot was placed on the pave- 


wide attention. five by 


ment on the satetv island. 


Betore this was completed the Mont- 


gomery club decided to give assistance 
to the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 
The Montgomery Advertiser featured 
a “Write a Jingle” contest; Alabama 
Journal “Write the Title for This Pic 


ture” contest; radio station WCOV pro 


moted a “Write a Slogan” contest: 
radio station WSFA, “Write a Song” 
contest. The Kiwanis club presented a 
$25 War Bond to the winner of each. 


lo climax the work, Secretary Roy 
R. Cox headed the committee that put 
over a county-wide collection of scrap 

total 57,000 
the same for $375 
to the 
Montgomery Civilian Defense Council 


metal, gathering a of 


pounds and selling 


which sum was turned over 


which had been operating without funds. 


(See picture on page 24.) 
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China to discuss this timely subject. 


a good audience. 


HIGHWAY HAZARDS 





Although no sign has she 


Excepting that her stop-light starts to burn, 

If you can roll along not heeding 
The road-signs whizzing by you in a blur, 

And then convince the cop you were not speeding 
Although he clocked you down at sixty per— 


If you can use your horn 


Observe all regulations in detail, 
The boulevard is yours to have and use it 
But watch your step or you may go to jail. 


In addition to silk hose we are now to have rationing of shoes. Everything for defense 


| and nothing for de-feet. 


| BRIDGE BOYS 
| Each year the Bridge Hounds and other Kiwan- 
ians join in a picnic in Burt German's rock garden and 
enjoy a steak feast cooked on outdoor oven. George 
Roberts acts as chef. Doc. Merritt as cook, Art 
| Peterson and Joe Long, waiters, Charley Townsend, 

chief prize winner, and John Johnson, purser. Date 
announced later. 
| 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Under Privileged Child Committee, vice Dr. 


Chairman of Programs, vice Grady Fort, deceased. 


PROPOSED FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Cole Van Gordon...... 
| Frank L. McCormick...... 





Bulletin 


HEN a club issues 


his 


secretary 


twelve hundredth bulletin 


it’s NEWS with upper case 
letters. 

Herewith is presented Bulletin No. 
1200 of the Des Moines, Iowa, club, said 
bulletin having been produced by Sam 
the i 


point of service in the United States. 


Dorsey, oldest club secretary in 


Sam Dorsey was elected to charter 


membership of the Des Moines club in 


Bert Ammerman and George Lawton, Program Committee, have signed a native of 


Mr. Lu Cheng Hao is a graduate of the University of Peiping, China, where he received 
his B.S. degree in 1937. He was a Research Fellow of the Department of Chemistry at Ames. Iowa, 
1938-41, and is now Research Fellow of the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education. 

He is now preparing his thesis for Ph.D. degree which is “The Production of Industrial 
Alcohol from Corn.” His message should be both authoritative and interesting. Let us give him 


It you can drive your car when all about you 
The homeward rush is on at five o'clock 

And know you're right, tho back-seat drivers doubt you 
And stop-lights tlag you down at every block, 

If you can trust your instincts to inform you 
Which way that dame in front intends to turn, 


President Earl Smith announces the following appointments: Howard Amick, Chairman 


CARROL H CREWSE 

BURNS # DAVISON 

MARVIN F HAYGOOD 
1" ARTHUR L HNSON 


TREET 


FORT DES MOINES 
HOTEL—12:0!1 P.M. 





yet made to warn you, 


and not abuse it, 


GOLF BOYS 
iwani d to "BUILD"—but if you 


K are supp 
want to see "WE BUILD" in reverse, attend the 
State Kiwanis Golf Tournament at Ames, June 8th, 
and see Paul James, Virgil Nutt, Arthur McGill, 
Doctors Wolcott and Haygood, Art johnson and 
Charley Wilson play golf. Peter Mcintosh has quit 
golf—he lost his ball. 





Art. Becker, resigned. Also Pierce Witmer, General 


aka ianete RCRD eo ee Secretary of State 
General Agent Life Insurance 


Sam Dorsey, Secretary. 








No. 1200 


1919 and was elected secretary in April 
of that year. His classification is Fire 
Insurance, his firm is Samuel W. Dor- 
sey and Company, his address 400 Odd 
3uilding and he is a member 
district 
furnished much splendid leadership to 


Fellows 


of a club and a which has 
Kiwanis. 
And it’s a mighty good bulletin, too. 
Many happy returns Sam, on your 


twelve hundredth birthday. 


Billings, Mont.—In an effort to 
stimulate attendance at the Billings 
High School Band’s second concert of 
the season, the club provided awards 
in connection with a slogan contest 
among the students. Only students 


of the city schools were eligible and 


the winners had to be in attendance at 
the concert. With this contest and 
all members of the club boosting for 
a good attendance, the auditorjum 
was packed to capacity and made the 


concert a great success. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR 

0-@-M DISTRICT CONVENTION 
The district officers and the Orillia 

club are completing arrangements for 

the 1942 convention to be held Septem- 

6-8. It 

hold an outstanding convention this year 


ber is considered desirable to 
since there has never been a time in 
the history of Kiwanis when communi- 
the 


leadership of men of Kiwanis ideals as 


ties and the nation have needed 
they do today, and the district conven- 
tion facilitates the exchange of views 
and experience which will provide in- 
valuable knowledge and inspiration for 
such leadership. 

It is also recognized that this year, 
due to extreme pressure of other af- 
fairs, many Kiwanians will find it dif- 
ficult to find time for 
well as a convention visit. Accordingly 


a vacation as 


the selection of Bigwin Inn, the out- 
standing vacation hotel in the famous 
Muskoka vacationland, as the home of 
the 
combination of the promotion of Ki- 


1942 convention, will permit the 


Wanis interests with a full measure of 
recreation and leisure. 

Due to the gasoline and tire situation 
special arrangements are being made 
for rail and boat transportation to and 
from the convention and it is expected 
that the great majority will use these 
facilities. 

The topics for discussion will deal 
with ways and means for Kiwanis to 
best assist in the war effort and the 
O-Q-M District would welcome visitors 
from other districts and can assure such 
visitors and their ladies an interesting, 
profitable and enjoyable time. 


BLENHEIM CHARTER 


ORMAL 
presentation 
of a charter 
to the Blenheim, 
Ontario, club offi- 
cially occurred at 
a banquet recently 
held with two 
hundred Kiwani- 
ans from clubs of 
Western Ontario 
present. 
International 
Vice President 
Fred G. McAlis- 
ter, London, since 


elected Interna- 


37 


NIGHT 





At the charter night party of Blenheim, Ontario, the key to the city was presented 
to District Governor Charles Hulse by the Mayor. Left to right: President James 
Millman, Chatham; Lieutenant Governor H. E. Grosch, K. C., Chatham; Interna- 


tional President Fred G. McAlister, London; District Governor Hulse, Ottawa; 


tional president, 
introduced Dis- 
trict Governor Charles H. Hulse, Otta- 
wa, who made the presentation to Presi- 
dent S. L. Clunis, with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Henry E. Grosch, K.C., acting as 
toastmaster. 

Mayor W. J. Gordon of Blenheim, 
presented the key of the town to Gov- 
ernor Hulse, saying that the Kiwanis 
slogan “We Build” is one of great 
importance in this time when there is 
so much destruction, when dictators 
have set themselves to tear down es- 
pecially those things which are sacred. 
He also said that life’s greatest calling 
is to serve. Governor Hulse compli- 
mented President James Millman and 





O-Q-M District will hold convention at Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ontario, September 6-8. Kiwanians will 
travel by boat and also by rail. 


President S. L. Clunis of new club. 


the Chatham club for the efficiency 
and rapidity with which they organ- 
ized the Blenheim club. 


Lieutenant Governor Grosch _ re- 
ferring to the international aspect of 
Kiwanis, said, “There is no time in 
history when we have taken more 
pride in marching side by side to vic- 
tory with the United States.” 

Gifts included gong and gavel from 
Chatham; Union Jack from London ; 
Detroit ; 


identification 


American Flag from road 
signs from St. Thomas; 
from Windsor; 


kit from Sarnia. 


buttons secretary's 


Kiwanian Jack Ford led the com- 
munity singing during the program 


with President Millman of Chatham 
as accompanist. 

Officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, S. L. Clunis; 


Vice President, Gordon D. McMillan: 


Secretary, C. T. Gray. Directors, 
Brock Turner, Lloyd Coleman, 
Steward M. Rosser, Ivan Tole, 


Clarence Knights, Orlo L. Rose and 
Ivan E. Campbell. 


Hammond, La.—The club inaug- 
urated its “Big Brother” program re- 
cently when they entertained sixteen 
underprivileged children. Each mem- 
ber will act as a big brother during 
the remainder of the year. 

Palestine, Tex.—Active with 650 
boys and girls in 4-H work. 








Serving the Service Man 
(From page 21) 


8 
ual USO clubs wherever possible. Fre 
quently, men and women in the com- 
munit erve as teachers, each giving 
Oo} own particular specialty. 

\n enterprising USO club in Florida 
enlisted the aid of every available group 


in the town for a mammoth Explora- 


t Party Here is the report that 
came to me about it: 

It started with mixers—folk-danc 

ind jitterbugging in one room. It 
then continued in another room with 
yvmphonic music, including explana- 
tion and comments. Then in still an- 
other room there was an art exhibit— 
paintings (oil and water color) and 


culpture, with local artists giving de- 


Following this came cartoon 


drawings, the artists finishing whatever 
the audience called for after a volun- 
teer had started with any line or form 
he desired. Next, each guest was given 


a lump of clay and told to make what 
he liked 


exhibition 


The results were put on 


evel 


Krom this interesting party have 
come two ‘Art for Fun’ sculpture 
classes, each one having an attendance 
of from 25 to 30 people—men from the 
air forces and local girls—and_ two 
musicales, with local artists and mili- 
tary talent and an attendance of over 
500 at each.” 


Such classes and cultural groups are 
important, serving to keep alive the in- 
dividual interests and creative talents of 
men preparing to fight for the preser- 
vation of individual freedom. 

In fact, the entire emphasis of the 
USO upon the needs of the individual 
trainee in his off-dutv hours is consist- 
ent with the whole pattern of democracy 
which our army is now mobilized to de- 
fend 

Yet for 


sional directors in 


at best two, profes- 
USO 


one, or 


each club to 


cater alone to the individual needs of all 
the men visiting the clubhouses in a 
month would be a physical impossibility. 


Only through volunteer assistance can 


uch a maenificent goal be achieved. 


} 
And the 


clubs is 


organized aid of community 
invaluable 
Wives of Kiwanis club members have 
an even greater opportunity than their 
husbands to help the USO Club 
vicinity. With 
he skills of the distaff, 


busy 


in thet more leisure 


they can offer t 


serve as substitute mothers for men 


away trom home. A man needs to have 
his shirts mended, and his socks darned. 


His 


sleeve 


service stripe has to go on his 


“Sister Susie” clubs, 


sewing 


formed by women with leisure, keep the 
old sewing-machine humming and spare 
the soldiers cash they would have to 
tailor to 


Cavernous mouths of men well fed by 


pay to a mend their shirts. 
the Army but always ready to eat again 
need to be filled at snack bars and USO 
parties; donations of homemade sand- 
wiches, provided by groups of five to 
ten women, are welcome. 

Men and women in the community 
who wish to offer volunteer help— 
needed volunteer services—have only to 
USO club; what 


the club 


their local see 
like; talk 
It is always wiser to consult the direc- 
first, 
aid, to be sure that the project is neces- 


visit 


it is with director. 


tor before planning the volunteer 
sary and usetul. 

Volunteer service to the USO club in 
your community is your pledge of sup- 
port to the men in our armed forces. 

The best volunteer services place the 
peacetime skills of individuals and or- 
ganized groups at the disposal of the 
USO. But it should never be forgotten 
for an instant that these services are be- 
ing given to men going off to war, to the 
grim business of killing and being killed 
—that we may live 1n peace. 

Whatever comfort they have is only 
temporary ; whatever pleasure only pass- 
ing. Nothing should be too much to give 
them; no time should be lost in organ- 
izing the 
chapter to aid the men visiting the USO. 


services of your fraternal 
Alan Seegar, one of the poets of the 
last war, began a poem: 


Death 


” 


“T have a rendezvous with 
At some disputed barricade 
And he ended it, bravely: 

“And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that 
Pearl 
this 
rendezvous with an implacable enemy. 
Like the 
keep his appointment with the Japs or 
Nazis: 


To his “pledged word” to pre- 


rendezvous.” 


Since Harbor, every fighting 


man in country has a_ potential 


gallant poet, each man will 


the will fulfill his military des- 
tiny. 
serve, protect and defend the liberty 


and democracy of America he will be 


true. 
In 1776, a little group of stalwart 
men pledged to the same cause “their 


lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor.” Can we at home today do less? 

The opportunity to serve the men of 
our armed forces is the great gift of the 
United Service Organizations to the peo- 
ple of America. Stand by the USO in 


its task! 
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Bossy Shows 
Her Medals 


(From page 10) 


Miss Bossy herself. Docile generations 
had conditioned her to the view of a 
gloomy future, for adjacent were the 
great Swift and Morrell packing plants. 
At the 
able to forget her fate as she basked in 


moment, however, Bossy was 
the expert glances of admiring stock 
judges. 

As the appointed hour of the sale ap- 
proached, commitments were still arriv- 
southern North Dakota 
northern South Dakota. Chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys flocked to the 
the 


overflowed with wheat and other small 


ing from and 


fairgrounds, while auction arena 
grains, potatoes, eggs, pies, cakes and 
canned goods. It was all-out for the Red 
Cross, even though some merchants, 
who had nothing to offer in Bossy’s 
class, literally were reduced to chicken 
feed. 

Here, indeed, was as heterogeneous 
an assortment of people and merchan- 
dise as the Great Plains could assemble. 
A crowd, comparable to the one that 
stampeded the circus a decade ago, was 
responding to the call of national emer- 
gency. Townsfolk who had never before 
rallied to a big time sales ring program 
got a kick out of this auction. 

It was decided that the sale should be 
a Swedish auction. The difference be- 
tween a Swedish auction and an ordi- 
nary one may be explained as follows. 
In a Swedish auction, separate bids on 
a certain article are pooled and placed in 
a hat. When the auctioneer feels he has 
the 
article enough time, he closes the sale 
by knocking the article off to the last 
bidder. Say I bid a dollar. I put one dol- 
lar into the hat. If you bid a dollar and 


a half on the same article, you put in the 


amassed sufficient ante, or given 


difference between vour bid and mine, 
or fifty cents. The next man bids a dol- 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 





to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








Q. What subjects should our Speakers’ 
Committee on “The Nation’s War Pro- 
gram” discuss before community groups? 
(Chairman) 


A. Kiwanis speakers are appearing 
before all types of community groups 
speaking on rationing, salvage drives, 
conservation, war bonds, price control, 
food and nutrition, civilian morale, pri- 
orities, etc. Our clubs are not limiting 
their efforts to speeches only. Many 
are using the radio. The Miami Beach, 
Florida, and the Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, clubs both have very fine radio pro- 
grams. 


Q. A member in our club has almost 
fifteen years’ membership in Kiwanis di- 
vided between several clubs. In changing 
clubs this member was inactive for one 
year. Are we right in extending privi- 
leged membership on the basis of his 
cumulative years of membership? (Lieu- 
tenant Governor) 


A. Yes. The by-law provision states 
“Any active member of this club who 
shall have been an active member in 
good standing of one or more Kiwanis 
clubs for ten (10) or more years . 
may be elected a_ privileged member 
upon making written application.” 


Q. I have been telling the fellows they 
can secure credit by attending a meeting 
of the board of directors only when their 
absence from the club meeting is due to 
war work. Am I right? (Secretary) 


A. The ruling you refer to was cor- 
rect up and until the meeting of the 
International Board of Trustees at the 
time of the Cleveland Convention. There 
a further modification of the attendance 
requirements was made that does away 
with all limitations placed upon the cause 
of absence. The position taken by the 


Board was that all businesses are today 
related to war work and directly or in- 
directly affected thereby. Thus in the 
interests of maintaining reasonably 
regular attendance the modification of 
the rules now gives the same rights and 
privileges to all for the duration of the 
war. Every club attendnce committee 
chairman was sent the modified rules of 
attendance with the July Monthly Club 
Bulletin. For additional information 
consult him. 


Q. How effective have the Speakers 
Committees been in presenting factual in- 
formation on the nation’s war program? 
(President) 


A. Two hundred and six clubs re- 
ported that their Speakers Committees 
had given 1,565 talks during the first 
quarter of the year. One hundred and 
seventy-two clubs reported that the total 
estimated audience addressed by their 
Speakers Committees amounted to 204,- 
849 This is in addition to 
numerous radio talks whose audiences 
were not estimated. 


persons, 





u pEuArrve ©& 
(Ut Bear “4 Ss) 





Q. One of our members has a perfect 
attendance record for six and one-half 
years. Next week he leaves to enter mili- 
tary service. What, he asks, will become 
of his record, of. which he is very proud, 
when he returns to civil life? (Secretary) 


A. The International Board of Trus- 
tees, anticipating such a condition as you 
suggest, has determined that every mem- 
ber enjoying a personal attendance 
record but who enters military service 
shall not jeopardize his record. This 
makes it possible for all Kiwanians in 
military service to resume their previ- 
attendance record when again 
restored to active membership. 


ous 
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OFFICIAL 
| PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1942 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 
"i 
as 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 


(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


October |-7 (tentative) 


| FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-11 








In celebration of National Dog Week and in ob- 
servance of August Dog Days we present the peace- 
ful pose of Nicky, the largest consumer of food in 
the E. B. Stahlman household, Hillsboro Road, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Nicky is a Great Dane and we do 
mean Great. He's a pup, practically, and weighs 
somewhere near II stone, or that's what he would 
weigh if he lived in England. The Stahiman estate 
is a very large one, it has to be. At all events he 
is a canine gentleman and he fittingly illustrates 
Captain Judy's article "Keep ‘Em Barking.'' With 
his mouth muzzled and four feet tied a cocker 
spaniel could whip Nicky, except that Nicky is too 
peaceful and too well trained to fight anything but 
Nazis, Japs and burglars. 
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Bossy Shows Her Medals 


(From page 38 


lar seventy-five, so he adds a quarter. 

lhis method is particularly adaptable 
to benefit auctions as it allows everyone 
to contribute what he can while bidding 
and joining in the fun. It also builds up 
the 
whereas, a straight auction 


considerable 


Ron 
collects only the final price bid on an 


proceeds as bidding 


along, 
item. In most instances at this auction, 
the article was given back to the Red 
Cross and resold. 

lo open the auction and set the bid- 
ding pace, several dozen loaves of bread 
were used—gift of a local baker. These 
the auctioneer arranged in packages of 
three, starting the first package off with 
small bids. Then tossing the three loaves 
dramatically into the crowd, he got a 
bid of $1. 


although 


This fixed the bread price, 
the 
feed the crowd loaves until he realized 


auctioneer continued to 
$25 for the sum total. 

sy now the crowd was in high spirits 
and a double-yolk egg quickly brought 
$10. Such 


auctioneer kept spectators wide awake 


panhandling tricks of the 
until midnight. Circus days were here 
again, 

“Step right up...” 

\ small boy shakily led his goat to 
the auction block where it brought $5. 
When the boy hesitated to leave his 
the bidder 

Gratefully 


pet, gave the goat back to 


him. accepting his part in 
this new kind of game, the boy returned 
the goat to the auctioneer. It was _ re- 
sold. Once more the boy consigned his 
possession to the American Red Cross, 
and on the third sale, it brought $30. 
Finally 


gether. 


boy and goat went home to- 


Another participant was an alien, still 
waiting for his first citizenship papers. 
Eager to show affection for his adopted 
land, he offered a cherished picture—a 
bucolic Balkan scene. Although artisti- 
cally valueless, its sentiment represented 
to him a last tangible association with 
his native home. 

“What am I bid?” 

The 
the crowd expressed its emotion in gen- 


auctioneer’s words were lost as 


erous 
$100, 


responses. The picture sold for 

Throughout these proceedings, Bossy 
complacently chewed at her cud, confi- 
dent that her entrance would establish 
her the leading lady of the show. To- 
wards midnight, she was led into the 
Her sleek 


sides provoked instant applause. 


limelight. coat and rotund 


Swedish auctions, one rapid- 


Two 


ly following the other, firmly placed 


Bossy within three figure brackets. 
Abandoning this technique, the auction- 
eer now called for straight pound for 
pound bids, allowing a protective cover- 
age. The combined price of these three 
sales was the largest single intake of 
any foregoing item. 

extinguished 
In the dark- 


ened sales pavilion cattle bawled; peo- 


Suddenly lights were 


throughout the building. 


ple shouted. 

“Only a practice blackout,” the auc- 
tioneer assured them. And relying upon 
the realistic background to emphasize 
the import of his words, he added: “If 
blackout 
an air raid your homes were destroyed, 


during a made necessary by 
the American Red Cross would be the 
first on the scene to administer aid.” 
At the his remarks, 
flashlights were focused upon the cen- 


conclusion of 


ter of the arena to reveal a small Amer- 
ican flag on a crude wooden standard. 
At a signal from the auctioneer, the 
crowd burst into a tumult of enthusias- 
tic bidding which rose to $561. In such 
a way, the practical-minded Dakotan 
showed his faith in Old Glory and his 
determination to Keep Her Flying. 
Proceeds of the auction were immedi- 
ately turned over to the Red Cross. Al- 
lotments were made to county chapters 
in proportion to the amount of items 
sold. 


we realized $2,200, which was the de- 


In the case of our own county, 


ciding factor in sending us over and 
above our specified quota. 

“We had a lot of 
while we were doing our bit for the 


whale of a fun 
boys who are risking their lives for us,” 
our auctioneer observed. 

And, he might have added, scored a 
popular hit on the theme of that cur- 
rent swing tune: “We Did It Before, 
We Can Do It Again.” 

Throughout the Northwest, the idea 
of “auctions” is catching on like a prai- 
rie fire. At many of these sales, Red 
Cross coordinators and county chairmen 
have been asked to give explanatory 
talks. One speaker, reporting his ora- 
torical experiences in a typical farm vil- 
lage, describes all sorts of animals herd- 
ed together in the public square where 
he was forced to compete against every 
sort of barnyard noise. 

Although the Red Cross was the origi- 
nal beneficiary, there are present indica- 
tions that many of these sales are now 
being extended to assist other projects 
in the line of defense. The latest auc- 
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UNITED WE STAND 





KIWANIS MAGAZINE IN 
GREAT U.S. EXHIBITS 


Your Kiwanis Magazine joined a 
group of more than a hundred other 
magazines in providing 3,000 United 
States Treasury exhibits in 3,000 depart- 
ment stores, banks and other public 
places throughout the United States. 
Through the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation’s efforts most of the important 
magazines of the United States ran the 
Stars and Stripes as front cover design 
for July with a war savings bond adver- 
tisement as part of the design together 
“United We Stand.” 


The Kiwanis Magazine was proud to 


with the words, 


represent service clubs in these exhibits 
and thrilled at the 
sight of his own magazine in such im- 


many a Kiwanian 
portant company and engaged in such 
patriotic endeavor. 








tion emerged as a Victory Bond Sale. 
When a rooster in Pierre, our state cap- 
ital, brought $500 in 
an auction bid, he was christened “Uncle 
Sam;” became a bird in a gilded cage 
for the duration of a state bond sale 
tour. Forthwith, the governor of South 
Dakota bet the governor of North Da- 
kota that his more 
bonds in sixty days than any North Da- 
kota chanticleer. In the event our gov- 


war bonds as 


rooster could sell 


ernor loses, he has agreed to eat the 
other’s bond seller, tough as he may be. 

If reduced, as we were, to the lowly 
cow and barnyard fowl, our people could 
raise defense cash, it would logically 
seem that every American community 
has some kind of merchandise which can 
as easily be converted into money. Dust 
off 


get 


your own local Speed Riggs, and 


going. 
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“Invite a Soldier Home for Dinner’°’ 
(From page 14) 


The club anticipating an enormous re- 
sponse, volunteer workers were secured 
and office facilities were acquired to take 
care of the invitations. Extra phones 
were installed, sheets for recording the 
invitations were made, files were set up, 
and the Kiwanis 
were printed. The following information 


cards with emblem 
was ascertained from persons inviting 
soldiers to their homes: name, address, 
phone number, number of boys, date, 
time and directions to their home. This 
information was first placed on the rec- 
Before filing the 
record sheets this information was trans- 
ferred to the cards which were turned 
over to the Recreation Officer represent- 
ing the Army Headquarters. He distrib- 
uted these cards, through Army Chan- 
nels, to men at the various Army Posts 
in San Antonio, who used them as their 
introduction to their hostesses. 

While the office routine was being or- 
ganized the publicity committee was 


ord sheets and filed. 


making plans for a city-wide program 
of publicity to start on the same day the 
campaign was launched. Arrangements 
were made for the use of every facility 
available. Newspapers carried daily fea- 


ture stories with full page spreads of 
pictures in the Sunday papers. Spot an- 
nouncements were carried on the five lo- 
cal radio stations. Large billboard post- 


ers were placed in various parts of the- 


city. Large car cards were posted on 


the buses. Local theatres carried trail- 
ers on the screen. All the leading stores 
featured “Invite a Soldier Home to Din- 
ner” window cards. Pamphlets were 
distributed to all local churches, schools, 
women’s clubs and civic clubs. Speakers 
enlisted the cooperation of the members 
of these various organizations. Kiwanis 
members were urged to contact their 
friends and associates in behalf of this 
campaign. 

When preparations were completed to 
the most minute detail the San Antonio 
the Soldier 
Home for Dinner” campaign. 

The Kiwanis Club of San Antonio is 


proud to be responsible for beginning 


club launched “Invite a 


this worthwhile campaign for as a re- 
sult of this appeal many organizations 
in the city are now featuring this same 
program of making the soldier at home 


in your home. 


Keeping Up With the Mobile Joneses 


(From page 9) 


increasingly numerous armies of war 
workers. 

Without such construction, those who 
have studied the problem declare the 
efficiency of industry would be seriously 
impaired, and labor would float from one 
town to another in fruitless search for 
decent living conditions. In the last four 
months, FWA has quickened the pace 
of work in response to imperative war 
needs. 
this federal agency is building or ready 
to build all the essential war works that 
can be provided with $300,000,000 worth 
of federal funds plus whatever local con- 


Today, throughout the nation, 


tributions are available. 

Red tape has been cut right and left 
in FWA 
complete reexamination of the Federal 
Works Agency’s war public works pro- 
gram in the light of present day condi- 
tions, as contrasted with those which 
existed when most of the 1400 projects 
in the nation were approved for con- 


since war was declared. A 


struction, has been ordered by Adminis- 
trator Fleming. 

“Unless a project is indispensable, it 
will be sidetracked for the duration,” 
General Fleming declared recently. 
“This means that many approved proj- 
ects, some of which were given a ‘green 
light’ prior to Pearl Harbor, may be 
abandoned. Others, which may be con- 
sidered indispensable, but which were 
planned on the basis of conditions as 
they existed a few months ago, or even 
a few weeks ago, will undergo drastic 
revision as to design and specifications, 
with a view to eliminating any critical 
materials that can be eliminated. 

“The constantly growing shortage of 
all kinds of 
production program requires 
curtailment of every form of construc- 
tion. This means that unless a project 
is directly tied in to the actual production 
of ships, tanks, airplanes, guns, arma- 
ment and the other necessities of the 


materials due to the war 


a drastic 


4\ 





armed services, it will be rescinded.” 
As to schools and hospitals, the FWA 

the 

standpoint of its direct relation to war 


will analyze each project from 
production, it was announced. The study 
will establish the extent to which exist- 
ing facilities are being utilized, and what 
efforts have been made by local commu- 
nities to meet the demand for increased 
space without resorting to new construc- 
tion. 

The extent to which schools, for ex- 
ample, are “doubling up” by scheduling 
multiple shifts of classes, and the efforts 
which local authorities have made to 
provide additional hospital beds by re- 
moving patients to non-war production 
areas, will be among factors considered. 

In recent months, the Federal Works 
Agency has built or contracted to build 
scores of community facilities in every 
section of the nation where production 
wheels turn. And this work will continue 
with critical materials restricted to an 
“irreducible minimum.” 

Cooperating in the general federal 
plan to assist individual localities and 
provide living facilities for war workers 
is the National Housing Agency, which 
is building thousands of houses and dor- 
mitories; the Federal Security Agency, 
which seeks to assure adequate educa- 
tional and health facilities in war pro- 
duction areas, and many other federal 
agencies and administrations. 

But by no means all of the answers 
are provided by the federal government 
in the matter of keeping up with the mo- 
bile armies of the Joneses, et al. Main 
Street is living with the problems. It 
has to dig deep into its jeans to help find 
part of the money for the sewer addition 
or the new school. It has to see that war 
workers and their families are provided 
with recreation, with food and clothes 
Main Street has 
are a_ thousand 


and transportation. 
problems—and there 
Main Streets involved in keeping the 
“welcome” sign high for Uncle Sam’s 
overalled war workers. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New hotel Mapflowcr 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 













EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


on 
Lake Michigan 














Hot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 


Tt Ee wg 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


a 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pane Ma tet sss sss 


TEE Tit ta ts et ss 








MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 











HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. — Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 


Union Terminal 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 












STS S Ms MLS Ls Ls 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfie, Mer. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
TMS ssi emesis 


Fhe GUNTER 


ee LTT: 
STU SL SET 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL mahaeen 


“ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


Ay ~\ “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








een 


‘finns HOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 




















Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
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ein AKRON it's 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 














POSSSSOSSOSSSHSSSSSSSOSOSS SOS SSOOSSOOSOOSSSSOOOOSOOOOS 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














x KIWANIANS MEET AT 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


OF 
| f VERY HEART 

IN TH 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms from $3 
SYRACUSE *x« NEW YORK 













McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club 


WA, ZZ WesTare 


On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 
desis CLUB meets every 
riday at 6 a mo 

Rates: $3.00 
$4.00 Doi “S ie 
ning Room, Coffee Shop — 
“o ktail Bar—Free Parkin 


CLEVELAND,omo 


> 











WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 
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The 







: KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
ES) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
x 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 







SINGLE ROOMS from $4 ® 








: ARLINGTON 


tm, HOTEL and BATHS 
KIWANIS MEETS 
WEDNESDAY 6:15 


HOT SPRINGS “> ARKANSAS 












—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


} 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- = | 
aes lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
, 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
| newest and most space completely air conditioned, 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 














his:* HOTEL 
at MemP""” PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 














HOTEL 
— 


Kimball ns: 


Where Kiwanians Meet 


pach oo ime Each Wednesday Noon 
tatty. an orvice— 

400. Abaatute ho Fir FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. General Manager and Kiwanian 














FAIRGROUNDS 


HOTEL Opposite 


beautiful 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12 :15 


Free Parking. 





KIWANIS —<G 


Meets for Luncheon Every Friday 


Corer PONTENELLES 


OMAHA m 


PS ie 











Fred MeAlister. Substantial Citizen 


“4 

(From 
portunity he desired. He joined the club 
in 1926 and three years later became 
its very efficient president. There has 
not been a year since that time that he 
has not held some position in Kiwanis, 
either district or International. Just 
how he found the time to devote the 
attention he has to Kiwanis, his other 


public interests and keep up his private 


legal practice 


| has been a mystery to his 


friend However, he is a tireless in- 
dividual whose first, second and last 
name 1 work 


As might be expected from his history, 


Fred is deeply interested in educational 
matter He has been a member of the 
Board of Education for London for a 


number of vears and was chairman of 


the board last vear. Eighteen miles 


from London is the City of St. Thomas. 
located in St. Thomas, Alma 
Ladie College. 
college, Dr. 
member of the St 


he 


There 1s 
The president of the 
Perry Dobson, is an ardent 
Thomas Kiwanis club 
persuaded Fred to join the Board 
He 


taken a deep interst in the progress of 


and 


of Governors of the college. has 


the institution. 
Interested in young people, it was 
natural that Fred should devote much 


M. C. A. He has been a 


director for many years of the London 


time to the Y. 


“Y" and is a past president. He is also 


a member of the Canadian National 
Council of the organization. 

He has even found time to dabble in 
politics and is president of the London 


Conservative Association. It takes a lot 


page 23) 
of optimism and courage to be president 
of a Conservative Association in Canada 
just at the present time, but he has both 
of these qualifications. 

McAlister’s 

so many Kiwanis functions and conven- 


Fred wife has attended 
tions that she knows about as much about 
Kiwanis as the new president. It is 
safe to say that there will not be many 
moves made without consulting her. 
They have three children. The older 
son, Alec, has just graduated from the 
University of Western Ontario in arts. 
He left immediately to join the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. He must have some 
of his father’s leadership qualities as 
he was prefect of the student body in 
his senior year. The only daughter, Ruth, 
is an undergraduate at the same uni- 
versity and is particularly interested in 
dramatics. Then there is Alfred, a boy 
of 13 who is just plain boy. 

Fred has a summer home at Bayfield 
on Lake Huron. Bayfield is a quiet, old- 
fashioned summer resort. It is a village 
which is almost English in its atmos- 
phere. Here on the high banks of Lake 
Huron, Fred relaxes with his family. It 
is a peaceful spot. Bayfield and _ his 
summer home are his hobby. 

It all adds up that Fred is a pretty 
substantial citizen in his home town, who 
is more interested in others than in 
himself and who ‘likes the principles of 
For all Ki- 
London faith 
that he will prove a great International 


Kiwanis. these reasons, 


wanians in have every 


leader in the present crisis. 


Green Grows The Mint 


(From 
old-fashioned bellyache to flavoring for 
candy, gum and toothpaste, and for the 
manufacture of various medicines, li- 


queurs and liniments, none of which will 
probably suffer much from the advent 
of war. And now, before you hasten out 
to buy some stock in a peppermint oil 
well, we'll let you in on some pertinent 
facts regarding the stuff: 

The first fellow to write about pepper- 
mint was an Egyptian bishop whose 
moniker was Synesius. That was quite 
410 A.D., in fact. 


in the year 984 a Japanese medical book 


some time ago Then 
by a guy named Yasuyori mentioned the 
use of peppermint oil in an eye-wash. 


You can make vour own cracks about 


But peppermint as it is known 


that one! 


page 16) 


today was first described by an English- 
He dis- 


cussed it in a medical synopsis. It is 


man named John Ray in 1696. 


probable that distillation of mint to ob- 
tain oil began about that date in Eng- 
land. 

Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon and 
Washington grow practically all the pep- 
permint produced in this country. Being 
a native Hoosier, we hate to admit that 
Michigan has surpassed Indiana’s pro- 
Just the same, 
the production of peppermint oil is a 


duction in recent years. 


major farm industry in the muck soil of 
northern Indiana. The yield of oil from 
the 


has averaged 370,000 pounds annually 


twenty Hoosier counties involved 


for the past ten or twelve years, with an 
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average yearly value of over 750,000 
smackers. The land planted to mint dur- 
ing this period averaged 20,000 acres. 
In 1941 it dropped to 16,000 acres. 
Back in 1925 an extremely dry spring 
was followed by high winds which 
blackened the sky with muck dust in 
northern Indiana, uncovering the roots 
of the mint plants and raising cain with 
The 


price jumped from around $2.00 a pound 


the production of oil that year. 


to $25.50, making a pound of peppermint 
oil almost as valuable as a good second- 
Oil 


containers were stored in bank vaults for 


hand tire for the old jalopy today. 


safekeeping. New York brokers prompt- 
ly went nuts and plunged into an orgy 
of speculation which no doubt left many 
of them sadder and wiser men. Since 
the wind was the thing that played hob 
with mint fields, farmers whose fields 
were protected by windbreaks struck a 
bonanza in the mint business that year. 
Some of them paid for their land with 
one year’s crop. 

1929 the take for Hoosier mint 
$2,308,000—an all-time 
Although the price of the oil had 


In 
growers was 
high. 
dropped to $3.25 per pound there was 
plenty of sugar in mint at that figure, 
and the farmers went to town, with 40,- 
000 acres of good Indiana muck pushing 
up the fragrant weed. 

Peppermint is a perennial plant—that 
is, it comes up year after year from the 
same roots. The usual duration of suc- 
cessful productivity for a field of mint 
is from three to eight years, although a 
few fields have maintained an annual 
crop for as long as twenty years without 
replanting, which is rare. The amount 
of 
freezing, or from weeds, bugs and dis- 
the 
farmer will plow under his field of mint 


damage from wind, drought and 


ease eventually determines when 
and start all over again from scratch. 
Old plantings are known as “meadow 
mint” and the plants fill in solidly the 
space between the rows or furrows in 
which they were originally set out as 


roots. English mint (mentha piperita 
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vulgaris) is grown the most extensively. 
You don’t suppose the botanist who put 
that “vulgaris” in the title was taking a 
crack at the gum chewers do you? 

Late in the summer, just as the purple 
flowers come into bloom, the mint is cut 
with an ordinary mowing machine and 
the hay is left to cure for several days, 
just how long depending on the weather. 
It is then hauled to the still where the oil 
is extracted by steam distillation. The 
principle of this distilling process is 
simple. 

The mint hay is pitched into tubs, 
from six to nine feet deep and six or 
seven feet across the top. It is steamed 
lightly to moisten it and tramped down 
firmly, this process being repeated until 
A tight- 
fitting cover is now placed on the tub 
and sealed down. Live steam is admitted 
at the bottom of the tub and taken off at 
the top, which vaporizes the oil in the 
hay and carries it off with the steam to 
Here the oil rises to the 


the container is jammed full. 


a condenser, 


top of the water and is drawn off. It is 
then stored in containers, usually gal- 


vanized metal drums. This oil is later 
rectified to a purer state by the manu- 
facturer before using it. About half the 
farmers who grow mint have their own 
stills, 
for the others on a custom basis. 


performing the distilling service 


Some spearmint is grown, harvested 
and processed in the same manner but 
since the demand for spearmint oil is 
limited the acreage planted to spearmint 
is only about ten percent that of pepper- 
mint. When you sit down at the movies 
tonight, run your hand along the edge 
under your seat. The departed flavor of 
those wads you'll find parked there ac- 
counts for practically all the spearmint 
oil sold! 

Peppermint is quite snooty about the 
kind of land it will thrive on. The mois- 
ture-holding muck soil of northern In- 
diana, which contains a large amount of 
humus or organic manner such as peat, 
seems to be ideal. This type of soil is 
not adapted to small grain crops, clover 
or alfalfa, 
good producer of potatoes 


but on the other hand is a 
and onions. 
In the past few years, owners of this 
muck land have that by 
adding certain chemical fertilizers they 
can raise tremendous crops of fine po- 


discovered 


tatoes. 

There are also a great variety 
weeds which do right well on this soil, 
such as ragweed, smartweed, pigweed, 
horseweed, nettles, hemp, purslane, 
lambsquarter, buttermold, Canada thistle, 
In fact, it’s a veri- 
The juices of 


of 


and what have you! 


table weeds’ paradise. 


these weeds affect the taste and odor of 
the peppermint oil to a large extent at 
first, although rectification will eventu- 
ally eliminate most of this. The 
a_ volatile 


can’t be elimi- 


rag- 


weed, however, yields oil 


lighter than water which 
nated once it gets into the peppermint 
oil. If a farmer mows much ragweed 
along with his peppermint hay, it spoils 


the oil. Chewing for instance, 


with one per cent of ragweed oil in the 


gum, 


flavoring is unsalable. 
Agri- 


Experiment Station down at 


The courteous gentlemen of the 
cultural 
Purdue University are going to bat for 
Hoosier farmers who mint by 
helping them combat insects such as the 


affecting 


grow 
mint flea beetle, and diseases 
mint, the worst of which is known as 
anthracnose or “leopard spot”; also by 
turning up the most efficient methods of 
handling, the crop, from planting the 
roots to distilling and storing the oil. 
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Late this:summer, if you happen to 


meander through certain rural areas of 
northern Indiana in your car, you may 
notice an odd looking building here and 
with a smoke-belching chimney. 
Don’t conjure up visions of moonshine 


there 
and notify the revenue men. Those are 
mint stills. The pungent aroma of mint 
which is presently wafted to your nos- 
trils will come from the big horse-drawn 
rack of mint hay which you just passed 
on the road. It was headed for the still. 

Some time later that team of sorrels 
will be lunching on a real delicacy, for 
after the mint is distilled the hay is dried 
out and. fed to livestock. And a 
grower will tell you that the horses and 
Can you 


mint 


cows go for it in a big way. 
imagine meeting a horse with a breath 
that smells like he’d been drinking créme 
de menthe! 

M’gosh, we almost forgot to tell you, 


mint is green, 


Five Million Potential Citizens 
(From page 11) 


Naturalizataion Service appropriations. 
Its functions briefly are: 

To 
ship. 


will need good teachers, 


citizen- 


s for 


to do this ‘ie Program 


educate non-citizen: 
In order 
good teaching 
materials, good meeting places, natural- 
ization counseling, and general guid- 
ance, 

provide the means whereby the 
foreign-born may 
part of the community. This requires not 


our 


become an integral 


only an understanding by native- 
born of the problems involved, but also 
a willingness on their part to devote their 
time and energy to help solve them. 








And this Program is now in operation 
Why, then, with 
the program set up and functioning, are 
the 1941 non-citizen figures such a chal- 


on a nation-wide basis. 


lenge to civic organizations? The figures 
themselves are the answer. 

There are 5,000,000 foreign-born non- 
Of these, 1,700,000 have ap- 
plied for citizenship. Using all the fa- 
cilities of the Program, the most opti- 
mistic estimate shows that between 400,- 
000 and 800,000 may be reached in class- 


citizens. 


rooms this year. 
This is about half the 
applied for citizenship, 


number that 
have and less 











Remember every 
purchase you make 
is guaranteed for 
quality and safe 
prepaid delivery. 








Heart of Fully Aged Swiss Cheese 









The Swiss Cheese Shop, 


Selected for fine flavor 
and texture. Made in fa- 
mous Green County. the 
“Little Switzerland of 
America.” You'll be de- 
lighted with the superb 
quality of this fine 
cheese. 


"le 


Net Weight. Approx. 5 
Ibs. 


REMIT WITH ORDER 


MONROE, 
WISCONSIN 
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than one-fifth of our non-citizen popula- 
tion, 
To go beyond the percentage now be- 


reached, the 


ing National Citizenship 
Kducation Program needs the active co- 
operation of every civic organization in 


the Nation, and this again is nothing 


new. The Boy Scout Movement, direct- 
ed from national and state headquarters, 
could never have reached the millions it 
has (3,000,000 scouts were registered in 
1941) for the 
groups—scoutmasters, troop committees, 
sponsoring organizations—that got be- 
hind it 


were it not volunteer 


Civic clubs in every state in the 
Union sponsor one or more Scout troops, 
and what they have done and are doing 
for scouts they can and will do for their 
non-citizen neighbors. 

lhe Kiwanis Citizenship Action Pro- 
gram for 1942 suggests that a citizenship 
education program be developed, and that 
a community council be organized in 
Kiwanis community. State 
local advisory councils of the NCEP 


have been, or are being, set up, and in- 


every and 


formation concerning them can be ob- 
tained from your state or local superin- 
tendent of schools. The cooperation of 


Kiwant 
both 


in the formation of these coun- 


cils, state and local, would be 
warmly welcomed. 

The mechanics of teaching non-citi- 
zens the things they must know in order 
to qualify for citizenship is only a part 
The big job—one can 
a part of the 


is to help these 5,000,000 people 


of the Program. 
safely national war 
effort 


become REAL American citizens. 


Say 


This vital part of the Program can 
only be accomplished through your co- 
operation. Your non-citizen neighbor, 
for instance, may be suspicious of an 
official approach, but he will have a feel- 
ing of pride at being contacted by a 
friendly neighbor. This was very effec- 
tively brought out during a recent sur- 
vey made in Wisconsin. A group of non- 
citizens were contacted by a state official, 
the purpose of his visits being to inter- 
est them in citizenship education. The 
result was very disappointing. In an- 
other city in the same State, however, 
where the civic clubs, as volunteer mem- 
bers of the Program, assigned members 
who were acquainted with their non-cit- 
izen neighbors to make the contacts, the 
result was ALMOST 100 PER CENT 
COOPERATION. 

Your cooperation would be invaluable 
also, in assisting in such activities as 
local ceremonies—“I Am An American” 
Day and induction into citizenship— 
local patriotic radio programs and plays; 
and in the giving of suggestions and ad- 
vice through special qualifications which 
your membership may back. 

The job to be done is so big that there 
is no chance of overlapping. This is not 
a question of money. Funds are being 
provided by the United States for the 
financing of the Program, and the differ- 
ent states and localities, through their 
Boards of Education, are providing the 
classrooms and office space necessary. 
What is needed, and needed NOW, is 
volunteer state, 


cooperation in every 


city, town and village in America. 


ee @ 
Keep ‘Em Barking 


(From page 17) 


we have against the outstanding fifth 
columnist, Mr. Rat. 
stroys approximately $200,000,000 worth 


Most 


dogs are natural ratters and should be 


This saboteur de- 
of property and food each year. 


encouraged to seek out and kill rats. 
No one will shed a tear over this kind 
of killing. 

Still another bright credit mark for 
the dog—Dogs For Defense is a national 
movement which secures and trains dogs 
for guard and sentry duty at ammunition 
plants, defense factories, and govern- 
ment warehouses. The Quartermaster 
General of the army already has asked 
for 200 such trained dogs. 

The dog is a labor-saver just now, 
when the male members of the family 
are in the 
particularly on the farm where a trained 


war service. This is true 


dog can do much in guarding the prop- 


erty and in herding and checking up on 
sheep and cattle. 

And the last but 
greatly important war effort of the dog. 
thousands of 


now we come to 

In thousands 
homes, the father or 
both, have left the home and are serving 
in uniform. The void of loneliness 
through their absence is filled partly by 
the presence of a dog as protector for 


upon 


son, sometimes 


the home, as a playmate for the children, 
as a source of fun and pleasure such 
as only a dog can give by his constant 
actions, movements, and reactions. A 
dog can change a dreary home into a 
cheerful one with his spirit of play, his 
friendliness, his constant interest in 
what is going on. 

To many 
America we recommend—“Buy a Dog 
but Buy a War Bond First.” 


thousands of homes in 
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THE KIWANIS 


ANYONE IN CAMP DOWN 
NEAR AUSTIN, TEXAS? 

From the office of the President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Austin, Texas, comes a 
letter with a promise and an invitation. 
Here is what Starr Kealhofer, the Presi- 
dent, wrote: 

“Camp Swift, near here has recently 
been completed and is receiving its com- 
plement for the 95th Division. The 
thought occurred to us that out of ap- 
proximately 30,000 men there must be 
some Kiwanians or sons of Kiwanians 
and if this is given publicity in your 
magazine with the information that the 
Austin Kiwanis Club would be glad to 
hear from any clubs or fathers having 
sons in this camp, we would in turn be 
very happy to look them up and add 
whatever touch of famed “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas” hospitality we could 
with an occasional ‘Fried Chicken and 
Watermelon Rodeo’ thrown in.” 

If your editor was a soldier in camp 
he would sort of wish he was assigned to 
Camp Swift, knowing about Texas hos- 
pitality as he does. 


KIWANIAN NAMED HEAD 
OF NATIONAL EDITORS 
Edwin F. Abels, publisher of the Out- 
look, Lawrence, Kansas, elected 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation at its fifty-seventh annual con- 
vention in Quebec June 25. He succeeds 
Raymond B. Howard, publisher of the 
Madison Press, Ohio. Mr. 
Howard was a speaker at the Cleveland 
Convention of Kiwanis International. 
Kiwanian Abels has been publisher 
of weekly newspapers for 25 years. 
The National Editorial Association 
has become a recognized national force 
field and maintains 


was 


London, 


in the newspaper 


offices in Chicago and Washington. 





Edwin F. Abels 
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LEARN ABOUT BOMBS! 


Victor C. Diehm 


CHAIRMAN, 


HE yellow, then the blue lights 
have flashed on and off—the red 


bulb is burning—observers in 
citizens defense corps are alert—the 
sirens sound—in five minutes enemy 


bombers will be over your town. Will 
you know what to do? Because of your 
efforts, will your neighbors and mem- 
bers of your community know what 
to do? 

Each 1,000 
magnesium bombs. They are released in 
salvos of fifteen. It is possible that 75 


bomber is loaded with 


different fires can be started by a single 
plane. Will members of your commu- 
nity know how to extinguish the bomb ? 
Will they know that water should be 
sprayed on the bomb after the first 
period of violent burning has passed? 
Will your neighbor know that water 
thrown by bucket will cause the molten 
metal to spread? 

This scene is impossible you say? 
The town you live in is located in the 
part of the United States or 
You are an agricultural com- 
Do 
know that incendiary bombs are used 


central 
Canada. 
munity, not a defense area. you 
for destroying crops and food? Or that 
incendiary leaves, which are four inch 
fire to 


used to set 


ripened grain or dry woods? 


moist cards, are 
Not too many months ago we were 
told that the the 


greatest army in the world—but it was 


French army was 
Six weeks before 
it happened, we read that Singapore 
Bulletins 
seemed brighter, 


forced to surrender. 


would never fall—but it did. 


from the front have 
President Roose- 


not to 


and we are optimistic. 


velt has warned us be over- 
optimistic. 

It can’t happen to you? The memory 
of the heroism of the defenders of Wake 
Island—of Bataan—of the impregnable 
Corregidor will live as long as the nation 


They like 
sessed, but they lost. 


exists. fought men pos- 
A United Press bulletin released at 
11:05 A.M. May 28 said, “War Secre- 
tary Stimson says it’s almost inevitable 
that the Japs will try to raid the United 
States. He believes that it would be a 
face-saving attack in retaliation for 
the American raid on Tokyo.” 
Kiwanis has pledged all-out aid in the 
war effort. It is a duty to see that every 
community, no batter how isolated it 
appears, is made ready for an air attack. 
Through the Public Relations Commit- 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


tee, coOperating with the OCD, each club 
was asked to have a club meeting to 
learn all that could be done in the event 
of such an attack. Then, each Kiwanian 
was asked to go forth into his community 
and take an active lead in the formation 
of a defense council that would take in 
the possibility of an air attack. 
Indications are that many clubs fol- 
lowed this request and through their 
the communities 
serve know what to do in case of an air 


efforts, which 
attack. They have told their neighbors 
to keep cool and stay home; to put out 
the lights and lie down, making sure to 
stay away from windows. Through the 
effort 


police and firemen have been organized. 


of these Kiwanians, volunteer 
Road repair units, rescue, demolition or 


clearance squads have been formed. 
These leaders have seen to it that the 
homes of their communities have garden 
hose ready to aid in extinguishing in- 
cendiary bombs. They know how to use 
sand effectively, or that water-type and 
foam fire extinguishers are suitable. 


Kiwanians, there is a job to be done. 


We the unarmed army, have declared | 
war. Submarine warfare on the Atlantic, | 
long range bombers have proven there | 


are no longer any isolated points. Be 
alert—when the red light glares be 


ready—through your leadership be sure 
that your community is ready. 
* 
“Vv FOR VICTORY 
Taking full advantage of the letters 
used in the spelling of “Roosevelt,” 
Harry Coopland, president of the Down- 
town St. Louis club and manager of the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Delmar and Euclid, St. 
Louis, had the “V” 
size and there his sign sticks out with 
the “ 
just how that particular Kiwanian feels 
about war efforts. 


enlarged to terrific 


V” for Victory telling all passersby 
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IN THE SERVICE OF 
OUR COUNTRY 






BILLFOLD, 





they | 


[Poy 22 K. GOLD ENGRAVED 
With Branch of Service as. t te 
Emblem, Name & Company Number CASE 


Here is a gift which anyone will appreciate now... 
and treasure as a memento for years to come, The 
four window envelopes will hold and keep safe photos 
of the boy’s loved ones and are ideal for quick refer- 
| ence of identification. Why not make it a family gift 
—chip in and get that boy a Pas Master today. Made 
of high-grade black, genuine calfskin, specially 
tanned. Durable, beautiful soft texture. Wears in- 
definitely. Real quality. Silk stitched, 1/10-14 K 
Gold Filled corners. Size 3!4x5 closed. Your 
money back within 2 weeks trial if you are not per- 









fect ly sat a a the tena MONEY.B sACK 
ou too will wan 

Kiwanians * aPas Master with DIRECT 

your Emblem and your name TO YOU 

and address gold engraved. Same 

price—same quality. $ i) 5 
TUX CORPORATION POST 

168 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. P8, Chicago, U.S.A. PAID 


Cima ama oneal, 
Tux Corporation, Dept. P8, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me a Pas Master engraved as per instructions. | 
It is agreed if not entirely satisfactory I may return 

| Pas Master within 2 weeks for full cash refund. 

O $4.95 Enclosed. Send Pas Master POSTPAID. 
[] $1.00 Enclosed. Send balance €.O.D. plus postage. 
Name 


Company No 


| Branch of Service 


| My Name 


| AdAPESS......ccrscesecerccccccccscoguggtbcccccerscesscesescscoess ‘ 


a5 Sllaistiaies sada State 
ce 


SWIM! BOAT! FISH! GOLF! 
TENNIS ~RIDING ~ARCHERY 
SWIMMING POOL 
SHUFFLEBOARD-RIFLE RANGE 


Cake Nokomis with 43 miles of shoreline 
and many islands is in the heart of the 
big game and fish country. A fisherman's 
paradise and an ideal Pe for rest or 
play. 337 miles north of Chicago onthe 
‘Milwaukee Road’ and U.S.51; it's easy. 
to reach by road or rail. eHousekeeping 
Cabins. on shore or islands— #15 to !50 
| week. New Lodge, Hot and Cold water in 
each room—dAmerican plan (including 
meals) #30 week and up. 
WRITE FORJt22 ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE! 


| NORTHWOODS’ ONLY SWIMMING POOL 


‘4 


HEAFFORD JCT. WIS. 
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SPEECHES " We write. seeches 
or any . ject 
jon é ilection, 
x Mia al i Officer's 
t I ta nt Partiam nts } $1.50 
eked 1s ee 

! ; siled ! 7 a year 

ke Book, $1 


lt Stories 
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te $2: Pro- 
"Dass que t Book, 
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t Book, $1 
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National oldenten Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 














* 
Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "P” 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
cee eee eS 8 8 . 

Quick Service on 
RUBBER STAMPS 
Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 
28 So. Jefferson St. HICAGO, iLL. 
Telephone saOWres 1963 











HISTORICAL MARKERS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
Send sive and wording for FREE SKETCH 
IMustrated Booklet on Request 


for adding 

names of those 

entering armed 
forces 


International Bronze Tablet Co. 


tree! 


~~ SPEAKER’S DESK 


n banquet tables, et« 





“4 whe. 10 fre nt x, is” high x 18 
, > deer A »p of furniture 
“ that most every 4 needs for 
the convenien sakers 
Des k is b ult with: shelf_ for 
extra papers rey et« Fin 
with rubber cushioned 
corners Li ght. compact and 
ay Fg? = 


ch $s. ‘00. 
Secretary catalog of club supplies now uae 
“OLD GLORY'' MANUFACTURING CO. 
S08 S$. Welis St., Chicago Wabash 2070 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 


practice U.S, Courts and Patent Office. 











Kiwanis Parodies 
To Popular Songs 
% 
ve _. sheet 


oy 
No orders filled for less than 25 
sheets. Can be tipped into the 
regular song book. 
& 


Send Orders to 


Og 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


A Declaration of War 
By the Unarmed Forces of Canada 


(See 


HE 


for C: 


Public Affairs 
hrough the courtesy of 
The Declaration of War 
Unarmed the United 


responsibility 


Committee on 
inada, t 
the author of 
by the 


States, 


Forces o! 
of 


the 
United 


assumed 
adapting the States declaration 


to meet the conditions in Canada, while 
retaining the spirt of the original decla- 
plan adopted 


States 


Contorming to the 
the United 
mailed to all club presidents in 


ration. 


for clubs in copies 


were 


Canada. The committee of which Harold 


bac k 


cover) 


Porter, St. 


Regina, 


O'Neill. 


John, 


Granby, Horace A. 
John F. 
declarations 


and 
that 
at special club meetings or by 


Sweeney, 


urged the be signed 
either 
community-wide efforts. The final step 
is for bound copies to be sent to the Rt. 


Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King, 


Minister, photographic 


Prime 


with copies to 


the federal member for the constituency 


in Ottawa and to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 








M. Diggon, Victoria, is chairman and Extra copies are supplied by the 
the other members of which are Clifford General Office of Kiwanis International 
A. L. Murchison, Winnipeg, Tom Y. in Chicago at actual cost. 
Our Roll of Honor 
Those Kiwanians, their sons and rela- A Kiwanian joins the heroes of Ba- 
tives who have made the supreme sac-_ taan in the person of Chaplain Frank L. 
rifice in this war of free peoples: Tiffany, a member of the Sand Point, 


A tragic chapter of the war, applied 
directly to the membership of the Chey- 
Wyoming, club, came about imme- 
diately after the fall of Singapore when 
Dr. Charles A. Stafford, a captain, at- 
tached to British and Dutch troops, was 
to death 


while performing his duties as a physi- 


enne, 


machine-gunned by Japanese 
cian and surgeon in army hospital — 
He first member of the 
enne club to enter service, going in No- 
1939. 
the Officers Reserve. 


was the hey- 


vember, He had been a member of 
Kiwanian Stafford 
was the club pianist and was very active 


in all of the club's endeavors. 


Idaho, 
attached to the base hospital at Bataan 


club. He was an army chaplain 


on Bataan when the 
listed 


and was serving 
fell. He 
“missing in action.” 


Two members of the Saskatoon, 


fortress has been as 


Sas- 


katchewan, club have recently lost their 


sons. Dr. Wm. Jas. “Jock” Winthrope, 
son of Dr. Paul Winthrope, was killed 
while serving with the British Navy. 


Donald Lindsay of the Royal Canadian 


ir Force, son of Kiwanian Frank Lind- 


v, has been killed in action. 





In Memoriam 





Wallace J. MacLean, Mitchell, South 
Dakota, past president 
Howard Height, 
y, past president 
D. J. Melllree, Oconto Falls, 


sin, past president 


Manasquan, New Jer- 


Wisce n- 


Olaf Johnson, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
past president 
Dr. Earl Cameron Herman, Canton, 


Ohio, past president 
James C. Whitinsville, 
chusetts, past president 
Nicholson, Northern 
County, Pennsylvania, past president 
Leo S. Robinson, Alameda, 
past president 


Brown, Massa- 


Cambria 


California, 


Joseph N. Finley, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
past president 
Albert M. Lane, 
past president 
Stephen E. Myers, Washington, Indiana, 


Easton, Pennsylvania, 


past president 

Professor Fred C. Spalding, Valley City, 
North Dakota, past president 

Mike Martin, Puyallup, Washington, 
past president 

U. Scott Page, 
president 

E. V. Whelan, Cambridge City, Indiana, 
past president. 

Harry York, North Manchester, Indi- 
ana, past president 


Salem, Oregon, past 














Visible Standard Record System 










Now is a good time to 
get club records in 
order for the begin- 
ning of the new year. 


: 
KIWANIS CLUB 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 


Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. 


METHOD 





PRICES COMPLETE 
UNIT No. 2 - 8... For Clubs 

with up to 50 Members......... $18.00 
UNIT No. | - 8... For Clubs 


It includes all the forms required by your club, 


, with 50 to 100 Members... $21.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 
@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members _.. $25.00 








It is compact—lightweight and handy to 
carry. 


It is permanent, mechanically ''fool- 
proof''—will not wear out or get out of 
order. 


Cards are inserted or removed without 
changing alphabetical sequence. 


No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. 


A single visible card carries all informa- 
tion on each member. 


Colored signals enable close supervision. 
Cards lie back without being held—per- 


No part is covered. 


@ Many other special features that add to 


its convenience and utility; it is flexible; 
blank cards upon which you can make any 
special form to meet your local require- 
ments can be secured. 


Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 
emblem stamped in gold leaf on the 
cover. WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


These Units were selected after careful 
investigation as best fitted for practical 


UNIT No. 5-200... For Clubs 
with 150 to 200 Members....... 829.00 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 
ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 





mits operation with one hand. Kiwanis use. 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 


Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes, 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... 


CHICAGO 
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I Declanation of War 


By The 


NARMED FORCES 


of 


HE DOMINION OF CANADA 





os ANDS of Canadian men 
and women have gone to war. 
They have set aside their per- 
sonal aspirations for the time 
being. They have left homes and 
friends for the grim business of 
war. 

They went cheerfully—went 
where they were sent, and no 
questions asked. Men and women 
of all faiths, of all political views, 
from all walks of life, have em- 
barked upon the crusade. To 
them nothing matters when the 
question is one of freedom or 
slavery. They have voluntarily 
relinquished the freedoms and 
advantages they enjoyed in civil- 
ian life. They have a solemn duty 
to perform and they are doing it. 
Their training has taught them 
that courage alone is a thin wea- 
pon against Axis planes and tanks. 
They have learnt the brutal, futile 
cost of haggling and arguing while 
freedom hangs in the balance. 

We are the unarmed forces of 
Canada. No one of us is without 
responsibility—-or duty! We live 


t pit rf, 
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our comfortable lives back of the 
ramparts our defenders watch. 
If they fail—there will be no life 
—but slow, living death! 

Our supreme duty is to deliver 
to our gallant defenders the 
planes, tanks, guns, ships and 
supplies they need. Deliver them 
at top speed—and work as many 
hours making them—as they will- 
ingly work using them. And for 
their courage — their bravery — 
their sacrifice—they ask of us just 
one thing—‘‘Don’t let us down.”’ 

This is our unequivocal answer 
—we whose names appear below. 
WE DECLARE WAR! War on 
intrigue. War on special privilege. 
War on bickering. War on com- 
placency. 
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We demand that every citizen 
shall contribute the strongest 
possible effort toward the _ pro- 
duction of war munitions and 
supplies in maximum quantity, 
at maximum speed and at mini- 


mum cost. 
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As a solemn duty to our armed 
forces, to our Government and 
people—we, the unarmed forces 
declare war on all inflated salaries, 
dividends, bonus payments or 
profits on war contracts, in excess 
of profits made under the prewar 
competitive system. 

We denounce unequivocally all 
selfish practices such as hoarding, 
and especially surreptitious eva- 
sions of the laws relative to 
rationing of sugar and _ other 
domestic commodities. 

We denounce waste in every 
shape and form, and affirm our 
resolve to practise the virtues of 
thrift and conservation to the 
limit of our ability. 

The signers of this Declaration 
are not concerned with partizan- 
ship, political or otherwise. They 
are ! 





concerned with action! 
Speedy, untrammeled action! 

To our Empire, to our Domin- 
ion,—to our armed and auxiliary 
forces, our defenders everywhere, 
we pledge ourselves to this un- 
alterable view. 
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See page 48 








